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The  terror  of  the  right 

Racist  neo-Nazi  groups  targeted  as 
threat  to  government  & law  enforcement 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

Domestic  terrorism,  once  con- 
sidered to  be  the  province  of  ultra- 
left wing  groups  in  the  1960's  and 
70’s,  has  swung  all  the  way  to  the 
other  end  of  the  political  spec- 
trum. as  right-wing  extremists 
have  proven  their  willingness  in 
recent  years  to  resort  to  acts  of 
violence  in  an  effort  to  overthrow 
the  United  States  Government 
and  establish  a white  Aryan 
homeland. 

The  white  extremist  groups, 
which  are  often  couched  in  church 
organizations,  proclaim  a doc- 
trine of  hate  and  fear  that  calls  for 
racial  and  religious  separatism 
and  rails  against  income  tax.  gun- 
control  laws  and  immigration, 
among  other  measures. 

The  extremist  movement  has 
shown  itself  to  be  a deadly  adver- 
sary of  law  enforcement  as  well, 
especially  of  Federal  law- 
enforcement  agents,  which  it 
views  as  the  “chattel”  of  the 
“Zionist  Occupation  Govern- 
ment” now  in  power. 

In  the  past  few  years,  white 
supremacists  have  taken  the  lives 
of  U.S.  marshals,  county  sheriffs 
and  state  troopers,  and  marked 
other  police  for  assassination. 

Feds:  ‘They’re  Terrorists’ 

While  some  steer  away  from 
labeling  the  racist  paramilitary 
groups  as  "terrorists.”  calling  it 
too  limiting  a description.  Federal 
law-enforcement  officials  state 
categorically  that  those  groups 
which  promote  the  violent  over- 
throw of  government  and  back  up 
their  beliefs  with  action  are  ter- 
rorists and  pose  a dangerous 
threat  to  law  enforcement  and  the 
public. 

“The  FBI  considers  these 
groups  terrorists,”  said  Richard 
A.  Marquis,  chief  of  the  Bureau's 
Terrorist  Research  and 
Analytical  Center. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation defines  terrorism  as 
the  “unlawful  use  of  force  or 
violence  against  people  or  proper- 
ty to  intimidate  or  coerce  the 
government,  the  civilian  popula- 
tion or  any  segment  thereof  in  fur- 
therance of  political  or  social  ob- 
jectives.” The  white 
supremacists,  said  Marquis, 
“upset  the  order.” 

Gene  Wilson,  a U.S.  Attorney 
in  Seattle  who  last  year  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  the  neo-Nazi 
group  The  Order,  observed  that 
not  all  right-wing  hate  groups  are 


terrorists,  but  "those  who  have 
committed  robberies  or  murders 
for  political  reasons  certainly 
are.” 

Under  the  Aryan  Umbrella 
The  Order  is  one  of  the  groups 
Wilson  classifies  as  a terrorist 
organization,  as  most  Federal 
law-enforcement  agencies  do. 
During  its  brief  heyday  in  1984,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the 
white-supremacist  paramilitary 
groups,  committing  crimes  such 
as  counterfeiting,  murder  and 
armed  robbery. 

The  Order,  also  known  as  the 
Silent  Brotherhood,  sprang  from 
one  of  the  best-known  white  ex- 
tremist hate  groups,  the  Aryan 
Nations,  headquartered  in 
Hayden  Lake.  Idaho.  The  Aryan 
Nations,  led  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Butler  and  also  known  as  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  Christian, 
serves  as  a "national  umbrella 
group  for  hardcore  KKK  and  neo- 
Nazi  organizations,”  according  to 
the  Southern  Poverty  Law 
Center. 

The  Aryan  Nations  compound 
also  serves  as  the  site  for  the  an- 
nual neo-Nazi  convention  known 
as  the  World  Aryan  Congress, 
which  is  due  to  be  held  this  year 
on  July  11-12. 

Butler  is  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  so-called  Christian 
Identity  movement,  which 
believes  that  whites  are  the  true 
chosen  people  of  God.  that  Jews 
are  the  spawn  of  Satan  and  blacks 
and  other  minorities  are 
subhuman.  Butler  also  preaches 
that  Jews  are  bent  on  world 
domination  and  have  already 
taken  control  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Although  Butler  believes  that  a 
revolution  is  the  only  way  to 
restore  white  supremacy,  the 
Aryan  Nations  did  not  take 
enough  action  to  satisfy  those 
members  who  left  the  group  and 
formed  The  Order. 

Another  such  group,  the  now- 
dormant  Posse  Comitatus. 
started  out  in  the  1970’s  as  a mili- 
tant tax-protest  organization, 
with  a membership  that  once 
reached  an  estimated  2,000.  One 
of  the  leading  members  of  that 
group,  Gordon  Kahl,  killed  two 
U.S.  deputy  marshals  in  North 
Dakota  in  1983,  and  was  later 
tracked  to  an  Arkansas  hideout 
where  he  died  in  a siege  that  also 
claimed  that  life  of  the  local 
sheriff. 


Arkansas  was  also  the  scene  of 
the  April  1985  standoff  between 
police  and  the  militant  group 
known  as  the  Covenant,  the 
Sword  and  the  Arm  of  the  Lord 
(CSA).  After  a four-day  standoff 
that  involved  Federal,  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  agents,  in- 
vestigators entered  the  com- 
pound and  found  caches  of 
automatic  weapons,  bombs  and 
15,000  rounds  of  ammunition. 

The  CSA’s  founder  and 
spiritual  leader,  James  Ellison, 
surrendered  peacefully  and  was 
charged  with  leading  a conspiracy 
to  manufacture  and  sell  illegal 
submachine  guns  and  silencers 
over  a three-year  period. 

Seditious  Conspiracy 
In  the  past  two  years.  Federal 
prosecutors  have  become  increas- 
ingly successful  in  obtaining  in- 
dictments and  convictions 
against  extremist  paramilitary 
groups. 

In  April,  15  white 
supremacists,  including  Butler 
and  members  of  The  Order  who 
are  already  serving  time  on 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Cops  in  ultra-right  groups: 
not  common,  but  not  unheard  of 


While  it  is  rare  — but  not  unheard  of  — to  find 
law-enforcement  officers  among  the  active 
members  of  organized  white  supremacist  hate 
groups,  experts  contend  that  white  extremist 
sympathizers  within  police  ranks  are  more  com- 
mon than  one  would  like  to  think. 

"There  is  a very  simplistic  philosophy,”  said 
Don  Sparry,  director  of  the  Brunswick.  Ga..  Police 
Academy:  "I'm  white,  they’re  white,  the  Klan’s 
good  ol'  boys,  my  mama  told  me  so." 

Police  are  no  different  from  other  people,  notes 
U.S.  Attorney  Gene  Wilson,  who  prosecuted  The 
Order,  so  if  a "small  percentage  of  the  population 
is  attracted  to  groups  like  this,  a small  percentage 
of  police  officers  would  be.  ” 

Pat  Clark,  research  director  of  the  Southern 
Poverty  Law  Center's  Klanwatch  project,  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  that  there  has  recently 
been  “at  least  some  empathy”  from  certain 
quarters  in  law  enforcement  toward  white 
supremacist  organizations. 

In  1985,  the  involvement  of  at  least  eight 
lawmen  in  the  Louisville.  Ky.,  area  in  a Klan-type 
group  for  police  called  COPS  iConfederate  Of- 
ficers Patriotic  Squad)  was  revealed  in  court 
papers  filed  in  connection  with  the  racially- 
motivated  firebombing  of  a black  family's  home, 
according  to  a Klanwatch  report. 


Robert  and  Martha  Marshall  had  moved  into 
their  home  in  a predominantly  white  suburb  of 
Louisville  only  hours  before  the  house  was  fire- 
bombed.  The  family  escaped  unharmed,  but  the 
house  was  seriously  damaged. 

Several  weeks  later  another  racially-motivated 
arson  burned  the  house  to  the  ground. 

Along  with  a host  of  others,  police  officers  with 
alleged  Klan  connections  were  questioned  under 
oath,  although  none  were  accused  of  either  arson. 

According  to  Klanwatch.  which  based  its 
reports  on  court  documents,  former  Jefferson 
County  Patrolman  Alex  Young  admitted  to  being 
the  leader  of  a local  Klan  chapter  and  head  of 
COPS.  Young  claimed  that  half  of  the  40  members 
of  his  KKK  chapter  were  fellow  officers, 

Young  was  subsequently  fired  by  former  Jeffer- 
son County  Police  Chief  Russell  McDaniel  for  ly- 
ing about  his  Klan  involvement,  using  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center’s  computers  for 
Klan  business  and  distributing  hate  literature. 

The  report  said  that  Chief  McDaniel  instituted  a 
screening  policy  designed  to  weed  out  all  Klan 
members  before  hiring. 

Young  was  revealed  as  a national  figure  in  the 
KKK  through  telephone  records  obtained  by 
court  order,  which  showed  caUs  made  from  his 
Continued  on  Page  4 


. Around  the  Nation 


Northeast 


CONNECTICUT  - Gov.  WiUtam 
O'Neill  has  signed  a law  requiring 
the  state  police  to  monitor  bias- 
related  crimes.  The  police  must 
now  develop  a plan  for  using  the 
data  that  will  be  collected. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - Off-duty 
Boston  police  offices  picketed 
City  Hall  last  month  over  the 
city's  plan  to  hire  50  civilians  to 
help  direct  downtown  traffic.  The 
city  says  the  plan  will  save  $1 
million  and  free  police  for  other 
duties.  The  police  union  threat- 
ened to  sue  when  the  first  group  of 
civilians  began  work  June  16. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Newfield 
Borough  Police  Chief  William 
Jess  died  June  8 of  an  apparent 
heart  attack.  He  was  46. 

NEW  YORK  — More  wiretaps 
were  authorized  in  New  York  last 
year  than  in  any  other  state,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  wiretap 
report  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Courts.  New  York 
State  courts  approved  137  wire- 
taps and  the  four  Federal  District 
Courts  in  the  state  authorized  64. 
for  a total  of  201.  New  Jersey  was 
second  with  171  total  wiretap 
authorizations. 

New  York  City  police  officers 
have  said  goodbye  to  informality 
and  summer  comfort,  following 
the  issuance  of  an  order  ending 
three  years  of  wearing  navy  blue 
baseball-style  caps.  The  order 
brings  back  the  traditional  eight- 
pointed  hat  with  patent-leather 
brim  for  year-round  use. 


recognize  marital  rape  as  a crime. 
Alabama  is  currently  the  only 
state  without  such  a law. 


ARKANSAS  - A Justice 
Department  report  has  charged 
that  the  Crittenden  County  Jail 
has  inadequate  medical  care,  fire 
safety,  staffing,  security  and 
sanitation.  Sheriff  R.  L.  Simmons 
maintains  that  90  percent  of  the 
violations  have  been  corrected. 


FLORIDA  - Tampa  Mayor 
Sandy  Freedman,  whose  police 
force  has  been  hit  with  charges  of 
bias  and  excessive  use  of  force, 
has  donated  $16,886  left  over 
from  her  election  campaign  to 
Hillsborough  Community  Col- 
lege, to  be  used  for  minority 
group  students  who  want  to 
become  police  officers. 


A State  Senate  committee  last 
month  approved  a bill  authoriz- 
ing treatment  for  some  teen-age 
rape  victims  without  parental 
notification.  Under  current  law. 
16-  and  17-year-old  rape  victims 
must  get  their  parents  consent 
before  they  can  receive  medical 
treatment  unless  a doctor  cites  a 
medical  emergency  or  the  parents 
cannot  be  immediately  reached. 


TENNESSEE  — In  an  effort  to 
avoid  a county  property  tax  hike, 
the  Shelby  County  (Memphis) 
budget  committee  has  rejected 
Sheriff  Jack  Owens'  request  for 
143  new  employees  and  recom- 
mended a cut  of  $3  million  from 
the  sheriffs  budget  request  for 
next  year. 


funds  under  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1986.  The  state  received 
$7.66  million. 


INDIANA  - The  Governor's 
Task  Force  to  Reduce  Drunk 
Driving  reported  a sharp  increase 
in  the  number  of  alcohol-related 
fatalities  in  the  state  last  year. 
The  task  force's  annual  report 
showed  the  number  of  alcohol- 
related  fatalities  rose  to  268  in 
1986.  an  increase  of  15.5  percent 
from  the  232  deaths  recorded  the 
previous  year.  Last  year's  total 
was  the  highest  since  328  people 
died  in  alcohol-related  accidents 
in  1981. 


MICHIGAN  - By  a margin  of 
82-20.  the  state  House  defeated  a 
measure  to  raise  the  speed  limit  to 
65  mph  on  rural  Interstates. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  - Braxton 
County  Sheriff  James  C.  Barnette 
was  indicted  earlier  this  month  on 
charges  of  embezzling  $975  and  il- 
legally obtaining  $1,836  from  the 
county  by  "pretending"  toattend 
a conference  in  Las  Vegas. 


WISCONSIN  - Gov.  Tommy 
Thompson  has  signed  a bill  rais- 
ing the  speed  limit  to  65  mph  on 
467  miles  of  Interstate  highways, 
effective  June  17. 


Milwaukee  County  Sheriff 
Richard  Artison  recently  bought 
a $25,000  remote-controlled  robot 
for  use  in  dismantling  bombs. 
Funding  for  the  device  came  from 
confiscated  drug  money. 


ALABAMA  — A Senate  commit- 
tee has  approved  a bill  to 


ILLINOIS  — Earlier  this  month, 
Illinois  became  the  first  state  to 
get  Federal  drug-enforcement 
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the  parents  of  children  who  break 
a midnight-to-5  A.M.  curfew.  The 
action  was  taken  as  police 
remembered  violent  acts  commit- 
ted last  summer  by  youths  who 
were  on  the  streets  in  the  early 
morning  hours. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Police 
Department  has  started  handing 
out  surgical  gloves  and  ger- 
micidal soap  to  its  161  officers,  to 
be  used  as  protection  against 
AIDS  and  other  communicable 
diseases  when  officers  expect  to 
come  in  contact  with  bodily 
fluids. 

MINNESOTA  — The  speed  limit 
on  702  miles  of  rural  Interstate 
highways  rose  to  65  mph  on  June 
17.  State  troopers  were  urged  to 
enforce  the  new  limit  strictly. 


“n 


IOWA  — Police  in  Council  Bluffs 
recently  began  cracking  down  on 


State . 


ZIP. 


COLORADO  - AIDS  preven- 
tion kits  may  soon  be  issued  to 
Denver’s  1.350  officers  if  acting 
Police  Chief  Rudy  Phannenstiel 
approves  the  plan.  The  kits  in- 
clude latex  gloves,  spray  disinfec- 
tant and  a plastic  mouthpiece  for 
giving  mouth-to-mouth  resuscita- 
tion. Distribution  of  the  kits  may 
begin  as  soon  as  July  1. 

An  arbitrator's  decision  could 
force  the  city  of  Denver  to  pay  an 
estimated  $2  million  to  police  and 
firefighters  who  don't  use  ac- 
cumulated sick  time. 

Rookie  Denver  police  officer 
James  Wier.  25.  was  killed  by  a 
shotgun  blast  while  responding  to 
a family  disturbance  call  June  3. 
His  assailant  then  killed  himself. 

OKLAHOMA  - Police  have 
charged  Reece  Hicks.  35.  with  the 
murder  of  Ryan  Police  Chief 
David  Williams.  The  chief's  death 
in  January  was  originally  labeled 
an  accident,  but  new  evidence  was 
presented  to  change  the  ruling. 


fenders  make  up  the  largest  part 
of  the  state's  2.245  prisoners,  at 
25  percent. 

CALIFORNIA  - A state  ap- 
peals court  in  San  Francisco  has 
upheld  a law  increasing  jail  time 
for  drunken  drivers  who  refuse  to 
take  a blood-alcohol  test.  The 
court  justified  the  stricter 
penalties  by  saying  that  the  state 
may  consider  drivers  who  refuse 
the  test  to  be  more  dangerous 
than  those  who  do. 

Los  Angeles  District  Attorney 
Ira  Reiner  said  recently  that  Los 
Angeles  is  the  "street  gang 
capital  of  the  world."  with 
400-500  gangs  armed  with  Uzi  or 
MAC-10  submachine  guns.  Police 
recorded  187  gang-related 
murders  in  1986. 

Residents  of  an  inner-city  area 
of  Los  Angeles  overwhelmingly 
rejected  a referendum  to  raise 
their  property  taxes  in  order  to 
add  more  police  officers  to  the 
high-crime  neighborhood.  The 
proposal,  which  would  have  add- 
ed up  to  $ 148  per  year  to  the  prop- 
erty taxes  paid  by  residents  of 
South  Central  Los  Angeles,  was 
defeated  by  a margin  of  86  per- 
cent to  14  percent. 

HAWAII  —The  union  represent- 
ing 2.100  Hawaii  police  officers 
resumed  contract  talks  earlier 
this  month  after  a two-month 
lapse.  The  county  has  proposed  a 
six-percent  annual  salary  in- 
crease: the  union  is  seeking  7.5 
percent.  The  current  contract  ex- 
pires June  30- 
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ALASKA  — The  Anchorage 
Police  Employees  Association 
has  sued  the  city  to  prevent  the 
release  of  salary  data,  saying  that 
publishing  the  information  is  an 
invasion  of  privacy.  The  An- 
chorage Times  published  a report 
saying  that  44  police  officers  were 
among  the  100  best-paid  city 
workers  in  1986. 

The  state  Corrections  Depart- 
ment's annual  report  says  sex  of- 
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Renovations. 


New  community-based  look  for  Reno  PD 


Police  Chief  Robert  Bradshaw 
of  Reno,  Nev.,  felt  he  had  a choice: 
either  reorganize  the  police 
department  or  go  into  cabinet- 
making. He  chose  the  former. 

The  department  had  been  in  a 
tailspin  following  the  defeat  of  a 
tax  override  which  put  financial 
constraints  on  the  city's  budget,  a 
police  shooting  of  a civilian  and 
the  death  of  a suspect  as  a result 
of  a carotid  artery  hold. 

The  situation  got  so  bad,  said 
Bradshaw,  that  the  department 
began  to  see  the  community  as 
“us  and  them.” 

"A  lot  of  departments  get  into 
the  situation  where  you  get 
behind  the  eight  ball  and  you  get  a 
little  bit  stressed  and  start  trying 
to  tell  the  public  what  they  need,” 
he  said.  “That’s  absolutely  the 
worst  thing  you  could  do.” 

In  need  of  a plan  of  action, 
Bradshaw  attended  a meeting  of 
the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  (PERF),  where  he  met 
with  other  chiefs  and  researchers 
who  were  advocates  of 
community-oriented  policing. 


That  concept,  created  by  Prof. 
Herman  Goldstein  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  at  Madison, 
calls  on  police  to  base  their 
strategies  for  resolving  a problem 
on  the  problem's  underlying 
cause.  The  approach  has  been 
used  with  resounding  success  in 
such  departments  as  those  in 
Newport  News,  Va.,  and 
Baltimore  County,  Md. 

Following  the  PERF  session, 
Bradshaw  sat  in  his  hotel  room 
contemplating  the  problems  at 
hand  and  thought.  “Maybe  it 
would  be  best  if  I built  cabinets  or 
something.”  Instead,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  rebuilding  his 
department. 

One  of  the  first  changes  Brad- 
shaw is  making  is  the  division  of 
the  city  into  four  areas,  each  of 
about  10  square  miles.  Each  area 
would  be  commanded  by  a cap- 
tain on  a 24-hour-a-day,  7-day-a- 
week  basis.  “Rather  than  have  a 
division  of  labor  based  on  time,  we 
have  a division  of  labor  based  on 
geographic  location.”  he  said. 

Currently.  Reno  captains  work 


Study  eyes  TV’s  shaping 
of  cops’,  public’s  view 
of  police  role  & behavior 


Police  tend  to  be  bad  drivers, 
reckless  with  their  weapons  and 
careless  in  respecting  individual 
constitutional  rights,  according 
to  viewers  of  TV  police  shows  who 
were  polled  on  how  much  in- 
fluence those  programs  have  on 
the  public’s  image  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department. 

The  study,  commissioned  by 
the  New  York  City  Police  Founda- 
tion. found  a wide  discrepancy 
between  police  and  the  public  in 
terms  of  how  realistic  police 
shows  are.  While  police  spotted 
sweeping  inaccuracies  in  the 
amazing  crime-stopping  feats  of 
TV  cops  and  in  the  physical 
violence  wrought  on  and  by  these 
characters,  a high  percentage  of 
the  public  seems  to  regard  what 
they  see  as  accurate. 

Of  the  796  New  York  City 
residents  interviewed,  40  percent 
felt  police  shows  were  generally 
accurate,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
84  percent  of  pobce  officers  who 
felt  the  shows  were  inaccurate. 

According  to  police,  some  pro- 
grams involved  “too  much  fan- 
tasy” to  be  accurate  and  others 
were  "too  stupid  to  be  realistic.” 

“A  significant  proportion  of  the 
public  has  come  to  believe  that 
television  shows  depict  reality,” 
said  Mark  Penn  of  Penn  &.  Shoen 
Inc.,  which  conducted  the  study. 
“This  is  particularly  true  of  police 
television  shows  which  have 
become  favorites.  The  more  a 
show  is  liked,  the  more  credibility 
is  attached  to  that  show.” 

According  to  the  study.  50  to  50 
percent  of  the  public  felt  that  the 
characters  portrayed  on  their 
favorite  police  shows  were  "about 
the  same  as  they  are  in  real  life”  in 
terms  of  honesty,  professionalism 
and  work  ethic. 

Forty-six  percent  of  the  public 


maintained  that  television  has  no 
effect  on  how  they  view  police, 
while  48  percent  of  the  poUce  in- 
terviewed said  they  felt  television 
hurt  their  image.  In  response  to 
an  open-ended  question,  police 
responded  that  “it’s  impossible 
to  do  the  job  the  way  it’s  shown.” 

One  of  the  most  important  find- 
ings  of  the  study,  said  re- 
searchers. is  that  TV  police  prac- 
tices found  normal  by  the  public 
were  deemed  unacceptable  by 
real-life  cops. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  the  public 
said  TV  police  characters  acted 
responsibly  with  their  weapons, 
while  67  percent  of  police  found 
the  opposite  to  be  true.  Moreover, 
61  percent  of  viewers  felt  TV 
police  respect  a subject’s  con- 
stitutional rights,  but  60  percent 
of  police  felt  the  opposite  was 
true. 

An  identical  20  percent  of  both 
the  police  and  public  groups 
surveyed  asserted  that  police 
tried  to  act  like  characters  on  TV. 

Overall  the  public's  opinion  of 
police  is  good,  said  the  report, 
especially  among  older  city 
residents.  Forty-one  percent  of 
those  polled  said  they  had  a great 
deal  of  respect  for  police,  while 
only  12  percent  said  they  had  not 
much  respect  for  them. 

According  to  Dr.  Gerald  W. 
Lynch,  chairman  of  the  founda- 
tion and  president  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice,  the 
foundation  believed  that  in  light 
of  the  power  of  television  and  the 
“dubious  validity”  of  police 
shows,  the  disparity  between 
what  the  public  and  police 
thought  should  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  networks  and  the 
public  so  they  "could  react  in  an 
appropriate  way." 


on  the  traditional  shift  rotation 
model,  working  eight  hours  and 
then  going  home  “The  problem 
with  that,”  said  Bradshaw,  "is 
that  they  leave  the  problems  for 
somebody  else  to  solve.  The  plan 
will  result  in  a better  accountabili- 
ty at  that  level  In  the  organiza- 
tion.” 

One  or  more  Neighborhood  Ad- 
visory Groups  (NAGs)  will  be 
assigned  to  each  of  the  service 
areas,  according  to  Bradshaw, 
who  noted.  "They’re  going  to 
keep  us  honest  in  our  delivery  of 
service.”  The  volunteer  groups 
would  consist  of  politically  active 
members  of  the  community  and 
minority  representatives,  among 
others.  Each  group  would  have  a 
specific  agenda  and  bylaws  to 
guard  against  their  "dictating” 
what  techniques  police  would  use. 

"The  idea  is  a marriage  between 
community  groups  and  the  police 
officers  and  that  the  marriage 
would  consist  of  just  'tell  me  what 
kind  of  problems  there  are,'  he 
said.  "We  would  apply  the  profes- 
sional techniques  of  law  enforce- 


ment to  the  problem,  including 
coordination  with  social  services 
or  public  works." 

Bradshaw  said  the  NAG  con- 
cept really  got  underway  when 
the  city’s  recently-installed 
mayor  responded  positively  to 
the  suggestion  of  a civilian  review 
board  for  the  department.  “1 
don’t  think  anyone  has  any  idea  of 
what  that  really  meant."  Brad- 
shaw said,  adding  that  by  form- 
ing the  NAGs,  "I  was  trying  to 
take  care  of  their  concerns  with 
citizen  involvement  while  I was 
also  trying  to  avoid  the  issue  of 
the  traditional  police  review 
board  model.” 

In  addition  to  enhancing  com- 
munity involvement,  Bradshaw 
also  formed  a Communications 
Advisory  group  consisting  of  the 
news  directors  of  the  local  elec- 
tronic media  and  executive  editor 
of  the  city’s  newspaper.  That 
committee  will  help  the  depart- 
ment improve  the  exchange  and 
dissemination  of  information  and 
advise  the  department  on  how 
best  to  present  its  news. 


A Quality  Assurance  Group 
was  set  up  within  the  department 
to  coordinate  activities  among 
the  four  sectors  of  the  city  and,  on 
a daily  basis,  test  the  reorganiza- 
tion’s impact  in  the  community 
by  conducting  telephone  surveys 
of  residents  who  have  received 
police  service  to  "make  sure  there 
is  consistency  between  the  four 
areas”  and  that  officers  are  con- 
ducting themselves  in  a profes- 
sional manner. 

Bradshaw  is  also  hoping  to 
establish  a Technical  Advisory 
Group  which  would  bring 
together  other  police  chiefs,  along 
with  a researcher  knowledgeable 
in  community-oriented  policing, 
to  conduct  on-site  studies  of  the 
reorganization  every  few  months 
and  make  recommendations. 

“I'm  hoping  that  people  like 
Darrel  Stephens  (executive  direc- 
tor of  PERFj  or  Hubert  Williame 
(president  of  the  PoUce  Founda- 
tion) would  do  the  technical  ad- 
visory committee.”  said  the  chief. 


Zone  defense: 

Atlanta  targets  downtown  crime 


After  a year-long  investigation, 
a task  force  formed  to  study  ways 
of  reducing  crime  in  downtown 
Atlanta  has  issued  preliminary 
recommendations  that  include 
the  creation  of  a special  police 
district  and  the  removal  of  ven- 
dors from  the  city’s  Five  Point 
MARTA  (Metropolitan  Atlanta 
Rapid  Transit  Ag'^ncy)  station. 

The  task  force,  made  up  of 
government  and  business 
leaders,  is  expected  to  approve 
the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions some  time  this  month. 

The  study  had  originally  called 
for  a "safeguard  zone”  which 
would  be  patrolled  by  an  addi- 
tional 100  police  officers  to  pro- 
tect conventioneers  and  tourists, 
That  plan,  however,  became  a 
focal  point  of  conflict  between 
business  leaders  and  advocates  of 
the  homeless. 

Critics  charged  that  the  zone 
would  be  a way  of  depriving 
homeless  men  and  women  of  the 
churches  and  institutions  that 
provide  shelters.  Business 
leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
concerned  by  the  image  vagrants 
give  the  city. 

In  light  of  the  friction,  the 
study  eliminated  the  term  "safe- 
guard zone."  and  increased  the 
areas  patrolled  to  include  low- 
income  neighborhoods  and  raised 
the  amount  of  additional  police  to 
122. 

"The  presence  of  homeless  peo- 
ple on  the  streets  of  Atlanta  af- 
fects people’s  perceptions  of  their 
environment.”  a draft  summary 
of  the  study  stated.  "However, 
homeless  people  are  more  likely  to 
be  victims  than  perpetrators  of 
crime. 

One  of  the  study's  recommen- 
dations is  to  increase  the 


availability  of  transportation  for 
homeless  people  to  and  from 
shelters,  in  addition  to  the  crea- 
tion of  single-room  hotels  for 
those  who  have  been  forced  onto 
the  street  by  development,  ac- 
cording to  a report  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

A major  recommendation  of  the 


study  is  that  the  MARTA  Five 
Points  station  be  made  off-limits 
to  vendors. 

Vendors  attract  loiterers, 
observed  Robert  Schmitz,  a 
public  safety  specialist  and  chief 
staff  member  to  the  task  force. 
"It  makes  people  uncomfortable 
and  it’s  kind  of  scary.” 


NYC  cops  get  new  guns 
to  prevent  accidental  firing 


Beginning  next  month,  recruits 
entering  the  New  York  City 
Police  Academy  will  be  issued 
revolvers  which  cannot  be  cocked 
before  they  are  fired.  The  new 
weapons  are  part  of  a departmen- 
tal effort  to  cut  down  on  acciden- 
tal handgun  discharges. 

In  1986,  53  of  the  223  incidents 
in  which  officers  fired  their 
weapons  were  classified  as  ac- 
cidental discharges,  compared 
with  46  the  year  before. 

The  hammers  on  service 
weapons  currently  in  use  have 
spurs  which  enable  them  to  be 
precocked  by  hand,  although 
department  regulations  forbid  of- 
ficers from  doing  so.  The  new 
guns,  which  do  not  have  hammer 
spurs,  will  eliminate  precocking. 

Weapons  experts  note  that  the 
trigger  on  a precocked  revolver 
need  only  be  pulled  back  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  and  only  three  to 
five  pounds  of  pressure  must  be 
applied  to  fire  the  weapon.  With 
an  uncocked  revolver,  the  trigger 
must  be  pulled  back  half  an  inch 
and  12  to  15  pounds  of  pressure 
are  required. 

The  commander  of  the  police 
department’s  firearms  and  tac- 
tics section,  Capt.  John  C.  Cerar. 
said  the  innovation  should 


"definitely”  reduce  accidental 
police  shootings  of  civilians  as 
well  as  incidences  of  police  of- 
ficers who  accidentally  shoot 
themselves  or  other  officers. 

The  change  in  authorized 
weapons  was  hailed  as  a "wise 
move  " by  James  Fyfe.  an  expert 
on  deadly  force  who  is  a former 
New  York  police  lieutenant. 

Fyfe  observed  that  single- 
action firing,  in  which  the  gun  is 
slowly  cocked  and  the  trigger  is 
pulled  separately,  is  used  primari- 
ly for  long-distance,  precision 
shooting,  which  police  do  not 
usually  do. 

"This  is  a way  of  discouraging 
people  from  trying  to  play  Wyatt 
Earp  at  long  distances.”  he  said. 

While  the  1,100  recruits  enter- 
ing the  police  academy  next 
month  will  be  required  to  buy  the 
guns,  which  are  made  by  Smith  & 
Wesson  and  Ruger.  officers  cur- 
rently on  the  job  will  be  allowed  to 
keep  the  old  model  revolver  with 
the  hammer  spur.  Off-duty  guns 
will  be  spurless  as  well. 

The  president  of  the 
Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion. Phil  Caruso,  said  the  new 
guns  would  be  a "very  warranted 
improvement.” 
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People  and  Places 


Taught  by 
^ an  expert 

The  next  time  Travis  Loofbour- 
row  breaks  into  an  automatic 
bank  machine,  it  will  be  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  bank  officials 
and  Houston  police  who  have 
been  confound^  by  his  curious 
skill. 

Loofbourrow.  an  engineering 
graduate  of  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity who  has  stolen  nearly 
$340,000  from  the  teller 
machines,  claims  he  broke  into  12 
of  them  in  1986  and  1987.  but 
only  took  money  from  eight.  He 
told  District  Judge  Ted  Poe  that 
by  manipulating  the  machine's 
circuitry  he  could  break  into  it  in 
three  to  eight  hours.  By  drilling 
into  the  machine,  said  Loofbour- 
row. he  could  be  in  it  in  30 
minutes. 

The  high-tech  safecracker 
recently  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
sentenced  to  concurrent  terms  of 
10  years  in  prison  for  each  of- 
fense. Under  orders  from  Judge 
Poe.  Loofbourrow  will  be  escorted 
from  jail  to  a local  teller  machine 
sometime  within  this  month  for  a 
demonstration  of  a skill,  so  that 
banks  can  learn  how  to  beef  up 
their  security  measures. 

•‘It  seems  as  though  you  have 
confused  the  banking  establish- 
ment." Poe  told  Loofbourrow. 

Brotherly 

love 

Illustrating  the  interjurisdic- 
tional  kinship  that  can  exist 
among  public  safety  profes- 
sionals. Denver  police  and 
firefighters  are  trying  to  raise 
enough  money  to  buy  New  York 
City  Police  Officer  Steven 
McDonald  a wheelchair- 
accessible  van  to  take  home  with 
him  to  New  York, 

McDonald,  who  was  paralyzed 
from  the  neck  down  when  he  was 
shot  last  July  in  Central  Park,  is 
undergoing  therapy  in  Colorado 
^ at  Craig  Hospital. 

At  a press  conference  last 
month.  Denver  Police  Capt. 
Casey  Simpson  presented 
McDonald  with  $1,500  collected 
from  police  and  firefighters  and 
told  him  of  the  fund  that  had  been 
established  to  buy  the  van.  Simp- 
son even  volunteered  to  drive  the 
van  back  to  the  McDonald's  home 
in  Long  Island  himself. 

In  addition  to  collecting  dona- 


tions for  the  young  officer  and  his 
family.  Denver’s  finest  and 
bravest  have  extended  their 
hospitality  to  include  helping 
McDonald's  wife.  Patti,  furnish 
her  apartment  in  Denver,  cooking 
dinner  for  her.  sending  cards  and 
letters,  baby-sitting  for  the 
McDonald's  4-month-old  son. 
Conor,  and  obtaining  a car  for 
Patti's  use. 

The  couple  arrived  in  Denver  on 
April  21  so  that  McDonald  could 
undergo  a four-month  therapy 
program  at  Craig  Hospital,  one  of 
the  nation's  leading  rehabilita- 
tion centers  for  spinal  cord  in- 
juries . 

While  Patti  McDonald  said  she 
misses  New  York,  she  had  high 
praise  for  the  open  arms  extended 
to  her  in  Denver.  ‘‘Everyone’s 
made  if  very  comfortable  here.  ” 
she  said.  "Something  like  this  is 
not  easy,  but  everyone's  help 
makes  every  day  go  by  better." 

Said  Simpson:  "Police  officers, 
whether  in  New  York  or  Denver, 
feel  empathy  for  a fellow  officer 
that  receives  an  injury  such  as 
Steven’s.” 

When  Officer  McDonald 
returns  to  New  York,  he  will  be 
presented  with  the  police  depart- 
ment's highest  decoration  for 
valor,  the  Medal  of  Honor,  which 
was  awarded  on  June  9. 

From  top 
to  bottom 

James  Lyons,  the  suspended 
police  chief  of  Milton.  Vt.,  re- 
turned to  work  earlier  this  month 
— as  a patrolman. 

The  order  reinstating  and 
demoting  Lyons  was  issued  by 
acting  town  manager  Robert 
Winchell.  who  based  his  decision 
on  a report  citing  department 
mismanagement. 

The  town's  seven  police  officers 
and  three  dispatchers  resigned  en 
masse  in  March  to  protest  the 
chief's  alleged  crude,  rude  and  un- 
professional behavior.  One 
detractor  described  Lyons  as  "a 
1950's  cop  in  a 1980’s  environ- 
ment.” 

The  officers  gave  the  town’s 
Board  of  Selectmen  a list  of  36 
grievances  against  Lyons,  but  the 
board  refused  to  act  on  the  com- 
plaints. State  officials  who  were 
called  in  to  examine  the  allega- 
tions said  they  could  find  no 
evidence  of  criminality  on  Lyons' 
part. 


An  ounce 
of  prevention 

Each  week,  an  average  of  five 
persons  known  to  have  AIDS  are 
booked  at  the  county  jail  in  San 
Francisco.  In  the  face  of  potential 
medical  nightmare,  the  San  Fran- 


Sheriff Hennessey 


cisco  County  Sheriff.  Michael 
Hennessey,  will  soon  have  his 
department  distribute  condoms 
and  AIDS-prevention  literature 
to  all  prisoners  released  from  the 
Hall  of  Justice  and  San  Bruno  jail 
facilities. 

The  25.000  condoms,  which  will 
be  available  only  to  released 
prisoners  at  the  property  pick-up 
stations  outside  jail  custody 
areas,  are  being  donated  by 
Mayer  Laboratories  in  Oakland. 

Said  Hennessey:  "In  the  face  of 
the  overwhelming  epidemic  of 
AIDS,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
take  the  strongest  possible 
measures  within  the  law  to  fight 
this  disease." 

Hennessey  said  he  personally 
approved  of  the  distribution  of 
condoms  in  jail,  but  is  holding  off 
on  any  final  decision  until  he  gets 
advice  from  the  city  attorney. 

The  problem  with  giving  out 
condoms  in  jail,  said  Hennessey, 
is  that  consensual  sex  in  prison  is 
a felony  in  California.  "There’s  a 
question  as  to  whether  giving  out 
condoms  would  be  encouraging  il- 
legal activity,"  he  said.  "If  that's 
the  case,  it  might  be  possible  to 


change  the  state  law  — not  as  to 
whether  consensual  sex  is  legal, 
but  whether  providing  condoms 
might  be  a proper  element  of 
AIDS  education.  " 

San  Francisco  jails,  the  Sheriff 
said,  have  a highly  concentrated 
at-risk  population.  In  addition  to 
homosexual  prisoners,  there  is 
also  a high  number  of  prostitutes 
and  people  who  are  intravenous 
drug  users. 

Thinker 
and  doer 

After  a long  career  as  a police 
trainer.  H.  Jerome  Miron,  direc- 
tor of  the  Victim  Assistance  Pro- 
gram for  the  National  Sheriffs' 
Association,  has  decided  "to  be  a 
doer"  for  a while.  To  that  end.  he 
recently  was  named  undersheriff 
and  chief  of  staff  for  the  Pinellas 
County.  Fla..  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment. 

Miron,  whose  background  in- 
cludes 20  years  of  experience  in 
criminal  justice  research  and 
training,  has  designed  executive 
training  programs  for  more  than 
1 0.000  public  officials,  in  addition 
to  having  been  a university  pro- 
fessor and  public  administrator. 

In  his  new  position  — a new 
position  for  Pinellas  County  as 
well  — Miron  will  be  responsible 
for  overseeing  four  major  bureaus 
in  the  department:  the 

600-member  office  of  law  enforce- 
ment services:  the  bureau  of  cor- 
rections and  detention,  which  in- 
cludes maximum-,  medium-  and 
minimum-security  facilities  that 
processes  about  1.700  inmates  a 
day:  the  200-member  judicial  ser- 
vices bureau,  and  administrative 
services,  which  includes  person- 
nel. training,  research,  planning 
and  development. 

The  sheriff’s  department  is  cur- 
rently undergoing  simultaneous 
accreditation  for  both  law  en- 
forcement and  corrections.  "As  a 
result  of  that  kind  of  work," 
Miron  told  LEN.  "we've  under- 


gone a lot  of  reorganization  and 
part  of  my  responsibility  is  filling 
for  the  first  time  the  position  of 
chief  of  staff/undersheriff  to  help 
alleviate  some  of  the  oversight  ac- 
tivities of  the  sheriff." 

Miron  was  chosen  from  a na- 
tionwide search  initiated  by 
Sheriff  Gerry  Coleman.  Said  the 
new  undersheriff  of  his  boss:  "We 
have  worked  together  and  I was 
impressed  with  his  leadership  and 
progressivism.  so  I decided  to 
take  a chance  at  becoming  a doer 
rather  than  just  a consultant  and 
a teacher.” 

Pursuit  of 
excellence 

What  does  it  take  to  be  the 
Florida  Highway  Patrol  Trooper 
of  the  Year?  In  the  case  of  trooper 
Ronald  E.  Davis,  it  was  nothing 
less  than  the  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  two  suspicious 
traffic  deaths  and  a perilous 
rescue  attempt. 

Said  the  17-year  veteran’s 
proud  boss.  Col.  Bobby  R. 
Burkett;  "Rarely  does  a super- 
visor have  the  opportunity  to 
recognize  an  employee  who  has 
gone  'beyond'  in  so  many  diverse 
areas.” 

While  investigating  an  ap- 
parent hit-and-run  case  in 
January  1986.  Davis  conducted 
over  100  interviews  to  determine 
that  the  victim  was  in  fact  struck 
on  the  head  and  pushed  into  the 
path  of  an  oncoming  vehicle. 

Later  in  the  year.  Davis  dog- 
gedly pursued  a case  in  which  sur- 
vivors of  a car  accident  main- 
tained that  the  dead  occupant 
was  the  driver.  Davis  finally  ar- 
rested one  of  the  survivors  — the 
actual  driver  — on  a DUI  man- 
slaughter charge. 

Then,  along  with  two  other 
troopers,  Davis  waded  through  a 
swamp  and  into  Lake  Monroe  in 
an  attempt  to  rescue  victims  of  a 
plane  crash  in  the  lake.  Unbe- 
knownst to  Davis,  the  occupants 
had  already  been  picked  up. 


Cops  in  ultra-right  groups: 
not  common,  but  not  unheard  of 


Continued  from  Page  1 

home  to  nearly  every  major  Klan  leader  in  the 
country,  including  Glenn  Miller  of  the  militant 
White  Patriot  Party  and  Stanley  McCollum  of  the 
Knights  of  the  KKK. 

Contacted  by  telephone,  the  Jefferson  County 
Police  Department  declined  to  comment  on  the 
episode. 

Another  case  of  police  involvement  in  the  KKK 
took  place  in  Polk  County.  Fla.,  in  1985  when  two 
newly  hired  sheriff's  deputies.  D.  E.  Peterson  and 
Billy  Hyatt,  were  accused  of  being  Klansmen. 

According  to  Undersheriff  John  Simpson,  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  state  attorney's  office  dis- 
closed that  both  men  had  had  Klan  affiliations 
while  they  were  police  officers  in  Lakeland.  Fla. 

"There  were  no  criminal  charges.”  said  Simp- 
son. "Both  had  indicated  they  had  had  dealings 
with  the  Klan  in  the  past  but  were  not  members.  " 

The  sheriff  at  that  time.  Dan  Daniels,  did  not 


dismiss  the  two  deputies,  he  said,  although  public 
sentiment  was  against  them. 

Hyatt  and  Peterson  were  fired  in  February  1987 
within  a month  of  newly-elected  Sheriff  Lawrence 
W.  Crow  taking  office. 

The  SPLC’s  Pat  Clark  said  that  currently  there 
is  no  definitive  legislation  restricting  police 
departments  from  hiring  Klan  members  and  other 
white  extremists,  or  making  membership  in  both  a 
white  supremacist  group  and  a law-enforcement 
agency  mutually  exclusive. 

"I  think  it's  basically  understood  that  you 
wouldn’t  expect  a law-enforcement  officer  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or  the  Black  Pan- 
thers.” she  said. 

In  the  case  of  Alex  Young,  she  pointed  out,  his 
dismissal  was  based  more  on  his  use  of  the  NCIC 
for  personal  business,  which  is  a Federal  offense, 
than  on  his  participation  in  the  KKK.  "There 
wasn’t  any  basis  on  which  to  fire  him  because  of 
that,  there  was  no  groundwork.”  she  said. 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“The  FBI  considers  these  groups 
terrorists.” 


Richard  A.  Marquis,  chief  of  the  FBI’s 
Terrorist  Research  and  Analytical  Center,  on  the  threat 
posed  by  white-supremacist  paramilitary  groups.  (1:1) 
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Watch  youf  mouth:  ‘ 


Spousal  talk  proves  fair  game  for  evidence 


In  the  glory  days  of  old-time 
radio,  there  was  a great  comedy 
show  called  “The  Bickersons." 

Supreme 
Court 
Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


starring  Don  Ameche  and 
Frances  Langford.  Each  week, 
the  nation  could  eavesdrop  on  the 
domestic  squabbles  of  America’s 
funniest  fighting  couple. 

But  more  recently,  it  was  no 
laughing  matter  for  a murder 
defendant  when  police  listened  in 
on  his  domestic  dispute,  as  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ed in  this  week's  case. 

Facts  of  the  Case 

On  Nov.  23. 1982,  the  Flagstaff, 
Ariz..  Police  Department  received 
a telephone  call  from  a local 
K-Mart  store  with  a report  that  a 
man  had  entered  the  store  claim- 
ing to  have  killed  his  son.  When 
officers  reached  the  store, 
William  Carl  Mauro  freely  admit- 
ted that  he  had  killed  his  son.  He 
directed  the  officers  to  the  child's 
body,  and  then  was  arrested  and 
advised  of  his  constitutional 
rights  pursuant  to  Miranda  v. 
Arizona.  384  U.S.  436  (1966|.  The 
officers  then  took  Mauro  to  the 
police  station,  where  he  was  again 
advised  of  his  Miranda  rights.  At 
that  point,  Mauro  told  the  officers 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  make  any 
more  statements  without  having 


a lawyer  present.  All  questioning 
then  ceased.  As  no  secure  deten- 
tion area  was  available,  Mauro 
was  held  in  the  office  of  the  police 
captain. 

At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  of- 
ficers. Detective  Manson,  was 
questioning  Mauro's  wife  in 
another  room.  After  she  finished 
speaking  with  Manson,  Mrs. 
Mauro  asked  if  she  could  speak  to 
her  husband.  Manson  was  reluc- 
tant to  allow  the  meeting,  but 
after  Mrs.  Mauro  insisted,  he 
discussed  the  request  with  his 
supervisor.  Sergeant  Allen.  Allen 
later  testified  that  he  “saw  no 
harm  in  it  and  suggested  to  (Man- 
son]  that  if  she  really  sincerely 
wanted  to  talk  to  him  to  go  ahead 
and  allow  it.”  Alien  instructed 
Manson  not  to  leave  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mauro  alone  and  suggested  that 
Manson  tape-record  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Manson  then  told  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mauro  that  they  could  speak 
together  “only  if  an  officer  were 
present  in  the  room  to  observe 
and  hear  what  was  going  on."  He 
brought  Mrs.  Mauro  into  the 
room  and  seated  himself  at  a 
desk,  placing  a tape  recorder  in 
plain  sight  on  the  desk.  He  re- 
corded their  brief  conversation,  in 
which  she  expressed  despair 
about  their  situation: 

Mrs.  Mauro:  “Please  — please, 
I don't  know  what  to  do.  We 
should  have  put  David  [the  vic- 
tim] in  the  hospital.  Please  — I 
don't  know  what  we're  going  to 
do.  We  should  have  went  for  help 
— we  should  have  went  for  help." 

Mr.  Mauro:  You  tried  as  best 


you  could  to  stop  it." 

Mrs.  Mauro:  I — 

Mr.  Mauro:  “Shut  up." 

Mrs.  Mauro:  taken  him  to  a 

mental  hospital  or  something. 
What'll  we  do?" 

Mr.  Mauro:  “Shut  up." 

Det.  Manson:  “Do  you  know  a 
reverend  or  a priest  or  someone 
you  can  talk  to  — to  take  care  of 
David?” 

Mrs.  Mauro:  “No." 

Mr.  Mauro:  “Don't  answer 
questions  until  you  get  rights  of 
attorney  before  you  find  out 
whats  [sic]  going  on.  You  tried  to 
stop  me  as  best  you  can.  What  are 
you  going  to  do,  kill  me?  You  tried 
the  best  you  can  to  stop  me." 

Mrs.  Mauro:  “I  don't  — we 
don't  — I don't  have  money." 

Mr.  Mauro:  "There's  a public 
attorney." 

Mrs.  Mauro;  "I  don't  know." 

Mr.  Mauro:  “There's  a public 
attorney.  Why  don't  you  just  be 
quiet.” 

Mrs.  Mauro:  “I  don't  have  any 
money  to  bury  him.  I don't  have 
any  money.  All  I got  is  enough  for 
the  rent  for  the  children  and 
that's  it." 

Det.  Manson;  "Did  you  want  to 
talk  to  your  husband  any  more?” 

Mrs.  Mauro:  “No,  I can't  talk  to 
him." 

Mr.  Mauro;  "Then  don't  talk  to 
me  — get  out." 

Mrs.  Mauro:  “I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  O.K." 

Insanity  Defense 

Mauro's  defense  at  trial  was 
that  he  had  been  insane  at  the 
time  of  the  crime.  In  rebuttal,  the 


Criminals’  assets  helping  to  fill 
coffers  of  state,  local  agencies 


In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  approved 
payment  of  $24.4  million  to  state 


Burden's 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies as  their  share  of  cash  and 
property  seized  from  organized 
criminals  and  drug  traffickers. 
Such  windfalls  will  continue,  with 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Arnold 
1.  Burns  predicting  that  state  and 
local  agencies  will  get  $28  million 
this  fiscal  year  and  $30  million  in 
1988. 

“The  potential  is  enormous.” 
noted  Burns.  “We  want  to  see  the 
sharing  of  forfeited  assets  take 
the  place  of  out-and-out  grants." 

The  asset  forfeiture  program, 
which  was  enacted  in  1984, 
enables  the  Justice  Department 
to  share  seized  assets  with  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies that  participated  in  the  in- 
vestigations and  arrests.  The  pro- 
gram has  taken  in  some  unusual 
booty  Last  year,  for  example, 
criminals  forfeited  a recording 


studio,  a Chevrolet  dealership,  a 
1.000-acre  plantation  and  a chain 
of  five  drug  stores  where  nar- 
cotics were  sold  illegally.  In 
earlier  years,  many  cars,  boats 
and  planes  were  seized  (some  are 
now  used  by  police),  as  well  as  lux- 
ury homes  and  a horse  farm  with 
210  Appaloosas.  including  a stud 
horse  worth  $1.5  million. 

Five  state  and  local  agencies 
have  earned  over  $1  million  as 
their  shares  of  seized  assets  since 
the  forfeiture  program  began.  Ac- 
cording to  a compilation  by 
Associate  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Gregory  S.  Walden,  the 
members  of  the  “Million  Dollar 
Club”  are: 

1 The  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  The  department 
got  $2.9  million  — a 40-percent 
share  of  the  seized  assets  — for  its 
work  with  a drug  task  force  in  in- 
vestigating the  Mexico-based 
Quintana  brothers'  drug  smuggl- 
ing operation.  Seized  were  several 
tons  of  marijuana,  real  estate  and 
cash.  (TDPS  netted  $876,000  in  a 
separate  case  after  a stale  trooper 
made  a routine  traffic  stop  of  a car 
which  was  found  to  be  carrying 
cocaine  and  $1.2  million  in  cash.) 

IThe  San  Mateo  County. 
Calif..  Sheriff’s  Department.  Its 


take  was  $1.99  million,  a 
33-percent  share  of  a cocaine  and 
cash  seizure  at  the  San  Francisco 
International  Airport.  The  air- 
port police  got  a 16-percent  share 

— $968,000  — because  they  par- 
ticipated with  the  sheriff's 
department  and  the  U.S.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  in 
the  seizure. 

5 The  Anaheim,  Calif.,  Police 
Department.  A 40-percent  share 

— $1.66  million  — went  to  the 
department  for  its  work  in 
smashing  an  international  co- 
caine smuggling  ring  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area. 

5 The  Pennsylvania  Attorney 
General’s  Office.  The  office  won 
$1.09  million,  a 15-percent  share 
for  investigating  the  Air  America 
cocaine  smuggling  operation  with 
the  DEA.  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice and  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  Investigation. 

IThe  New  York  County 
(Manhattan).  N.Y..  District  At- 
torney’s Office.  The  office  earned 
$1.1  million  for  its  investigation 
of  bribery  of  government  of- 
ficials. 

Those  windfalls  have  been  just 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Burns  said  that 
Continued  on  Pago  7 


prosecution  played  the  tape  of  the 
meeting  between  Mauro  and  his 
wife,  arguing  that  it  demon- 
strated that  Mauro  was  sane  on 
the  day  of  the  murder.  Mauro 
sought  suppression  of  the  recor- 
ding on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
product  of  police  interrogation  in 
violation  of  his  Miranda  rights. 
The  trial  court  refused  to  sup- 
press the  recording.  First,  it  ex- 
plained the  basis  of  the  officers' 
decision  to  allow  Mrs.  Mauro  to 
meet  with  her  husband  in  the 
presence  of  a policeman; 

“The  police  counseled  [Mrs. 
Mauro]  not  to  [speak  with  her  hus- 
band], but  she  was  adamant 
about  that.  They  finally  yielded  to 
her  insistent  demands.  The  Police 
Station  lacked  a secure  interview 
room.  The  police  justifiably  ap- 
peared [sic]  for  Mrs.  Mauro's.  . . 
safety,  and  they  were  also  con- 
cerned about  security,  both  in 
terms  of  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mauro  might  cook  up  a lie  or  swap 
statements  with  each  other  that 
shouldn't  have  been  allowed,  and 
whether  some  escape  attempt 
might  have  been  made,  or 
whether  there  might  have  been  an 
attempt  to  smuggle  in  a weapon. 
They  really  had  no  idea  what  to 
expect  along  those  lines  ' 

In  light  of  these  justifications, 
the  trial  court  found  “that  this 
procedure  was  not  a ruse,  nor  a 
subterfuge  by  the  police.  They  did 
not  create  this  situation  [i.e.. 
allowing  the  meeting]  as  an  in- 
direct means  of  avoiding  the  dic- 
tates of  Miranda." 

Mauro  was  convicted  of  murder 
and  child  abuse,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

Stale  High  Court  Reversal 
The  Arizona  Supreme  Court 
reversed.  149  Ariz.  24.  716  P.  2d 
393  ( 19861. 1 1 found  that  by  allow- 
ing Mauro  to  speak  with  his  wife 
in  the  presence  of  a police  officer 
the  detectives  interrogated 
Mauro  within  the  meaning  of 
Miranda.  This  interrogation  was 
impermissible,  the  court  said,  be- 
cause Mauro  had  previously  in- 
voked the  right  to  have  counsel 
present  before  further  question- 
ing. The  Arizona  court  noted  that 
both  detectives  had  acknow- 
ledged in  pretrial  hearings  that 
they  knew  it  was  "possible"  that 
Mauro  might  make  incriminating 
statements  if  he  saw  his  wife.  The 
court  relied  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  case  of  Rhode  Island  r.  In- 
nis.  446  U.S.  291  (1980).  which 
held  that  interrogation  includes  a 


"practice  that  the  police  should 
know  is  reasonably  likely  to  evoke 
an  incriminating  response  from  a 
suspect."  id.,  at  301.  The  Arizona 
court  then  concluded  that  the  of- 
ficers’ testimony  demonstrated 
that  there  had  been  interrogation, 
because  "(t]hey  both  knew  that  if 
the  conversation  took  place,  in- 
criminating statements  were  like- 
ly to  be  made.”  149  Ariz.,  at  31 
716  P.  2d.  at  400.  Therefore,  it 
held  that  the  tape  recording  was 
not  properly  admitted  at  Mauro  s 
trial. 

Arizona  filed  a petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Supreme  Court  Upholds  Taping 
In  writing  for  a U.S.  Supreme 
Court  that  divided  5-4,  Justice 
Lewis  Powell  began  by  summariz- 
ing the  relevant  legal  principles, 
noting  that  the  Fifth  Amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  provides 
that  no  “person. . .shall  be  com- 
pelled in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself."  In 
Miranda  v.  Arizona,  the  Supreme 
Court  concluded  that  "without 
proper  safeguards  the  process  of 
in-custody  interrogation  of  per- 
sons suspected  or  accused  of 
crime  contains  inherently  com- 
pelling pressures  which  work  to 
undermine  the  individual's  will  to 
resist  and  to  compel  him  to  speak 
where  he  would  not  otherwise  do 
so  freely."  Id . at  467. 

"Accordingly,"  wrote  Powell, 
"the  Court  formulated  the  now- 
familiar  ‘procedural  safeguards 
effective  to  secure  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.'  ” Col- 
orado V.  Spring,  479  U.S.  , 

(1987)  (quoting  Miranda  v. 
Arizona.  384  U.S...  at  444). 
Among  these  is  the  rule  that  when 
an  accused  has  "expressed  his 
desire  to  deal  with  the  police  only 
through  counsel,  [he]  is  not  sub- 
ject to  further  interrogation  by 
the  authorities  until  counsel  has 
been  made  available  to  him. 
unless  the  accused  himself  in- 
itiates further  communication, 
exchanges,  or  conversations  with 
the  police."  Edwards  v.  Arizona. 
451  U.S.  477.484-485(1981). 

One  of  the  questions  frequently 
presented  in  cases  in  this  area  is 
whether  a particular  form  of 
police  conduct  constitutes  "inter- 
rogation." In  Miranda,  the  Court 
suggested  that  “interrogation” 
referred  only  to  actual  "question- 
ing initiate  by  law  enforcement 
officers."  384  U.S..  at  444.  But 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Undermining,  overthrowing: 


Militancy  of  racists  leads  to  sedition  charges 


Continued  from  Page  1 
racketeering  charges,  were  in- 
dicted by  a FederaT  grand  jury  on 
various  charges  including  sedi- 
tion — conspiring  to  overthrow 
the  government  — and  the  1984 
murder  of  Alan  Berg,  a Denver 
talk  show  host. 

The  25-page  indictment,  based 
on  an  extensive  investigation  by  a 
number  of  Federal,  state  and  local 
agencies,  also  alleges  that  five  of 
the  indictees  conspired  to  kill  U.S. 
District  Judge  H.  Franklin 
Waters  of  Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  and 
FBI  agent  Jack  D.  Knox  of  Fayet- 
teville. Ark.  The  indictment  said 
that  an  actual  murder  attempt 
against  the  two  was  made  by 
three  of  the  conspirators  in 
December  1983.  Judge  Waters 
presided  over  the  trial  of  CSA 
members  in  1985. 

Other  specifications  outlined  in 
the  indictments  include  plotting 
to  destroy  utilities,  pollute  water 
supplies,  establish  guerilla  train- 
ing camps  and  procure  false  iden- 
tification. 


The  conspirators,  said  the  in- 
dictment. “agreed  that  their 
various  organizations  should 
unite  in  an  effort  to  overthrow, 
and  put  down  the  government  of 
the  United  States." 

New-  and  Old-School  Racism 
Seditious  activities  are  pro- 
bably the  only  major  difference 
between  newer  white  extremist 
groups  and  more  traditional  hate 
groups  like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
notes  Don  Sparry,  director  of  the 
Brunswick.  Ga..  Police  Academy 
and  creator  of  a seminar  on  right- 
wing  extremists. 

‘ ‘The  members  of  the  Aryan  Na- 
tions. the  CSA  and  the  Posse 
Comitatus  tend  to  be  more 
dedicated  and  selective,”  Sparry 
told  LEN.  "They  are  supporters 
of  an  'end-of-times’  scenario 
where  the  world  is  going  to  end  by 
nuclear  war.  a racial  war, 
economic  collapse  or  some  natural 
disaster.  When  the  end  comes, 
they  will  be  chosen  to  survive." 

The  Klan  adheres  to  the  same 
white  supremacist  ideology. 


Shattered  window  panes  at  the  Federal  building  in  Coeur  d’Alene.  Ida., 
frame  an  agent  from  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  who 
investigatee  one  of  a series  of  bombings  following  the  conviction  of 
The  Order  last  fall.  Wide  WorW  Photo 


Sparry  said,  and  would  like  to  see 
its  own  people  in  government  but 
Klan  members  generally  do  not 
advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  government. 

“They  all  think  they  are 
American  patriots  but  they  say 
the  government  is  one  of  Zionist 
occupation  controlled  by  Jewish 
interests  and  is  not  the  govern- 
ment framed  by  the  founding 
fathers:  therefore,  it  does  not 
represent  the  U.S.."  said  Sparry. 
"They  are  anti-government,  not 
anti-American.” 

According  to  Insp.  Bill  Griffen 
of  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service,  the 
Klan  is  "no  longer  the  power  enti- 
ty it  once  was.” 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the 
Klan  has  broken  into  many 
splinter  groups,  with  some 
members  trading  their  white 
robes  and  hoods  for  camouflage 
combat  gear.  Glenn  Miller,  the 
leader  of  the  White  Patriot  Party, 
one  of  the  most  militant  Klan  fac- 
tions, was  recently  arrested  after 
circulating  a letter  declaring  war 
against  the  Federal  Government. 
The  letter  also  called  for  the 
murder  of  minorities.  Federal 
judges  and  other  "enemies  of  the 
white  race." 

According  to  Sparry,  there  is  no 
real  network  between  the  in- 
dividual extremist  groups,  but 
rather  more  of  a confederation. 
And  the  FBI.  said  Marquis,  has 
not  "physically"  linked  groups 
committing  violent  acts. 

"They  have  similar  hates  and 
are  formed  along  racial  or 
religious  lines."  said  Inspector 
Griffen,  but  while  one  or  two 
members  from  different  groups 
may  communicate,  "there  is  ab- 
solutely no  cooperation  as  far  as 
policy  or  direction.” 

As  with  most  radical  groups. 
Griffen  said,  there  is  not  a great 
deal  of  trust  among  the  different 
organizations.  "There  is  an  innate 
fear  that  other  groups  have  been 
infiltrated  by  FBI  informants." 

It  is  for  this  reason,  experts 
say.  that  the  white  extremists 
prefer  to  recruit  recently  released 
convicts  as  members.  According 
to  Gene  Wilson,  there  is  active 
recruitment  among  the  members 
of  the  Aryan  Brotherhood,  a 
prison  gang. 

"You  know  a Federal  agent  is 
not  going  to  serve  one-to-five  just 
to  infiltrate  an  organization," 
said  Don  Sparry. 

Although  computer  equipment 
was  discovered  when  the  CSA 
compound  was  raided,  the  white 
supremacist  computer  network, 
like  the  organizations  them- 
selves, is  "not  sophisticated," 
said  Sparry.  "It’s  more  like.  'Who 
do  we  hate  today?'  " 

Expressing  Hatred  with  Guns 
While  the  Constitution  allows 
Americans  the  right  to  hate  as 
they  see  fit.  expressing  such 
hatred  from  the  barrel  of  a gun  or 
through  the  use  of  other  muni- 
tions is  an  entirely  different 
story.  And  one  of  the  major  pro- 
blems with  white  extremist 
groups,  law  enforcement  officials 
say.  is  their  penchant  for  firearms 
— usually  automatic  weapons  — 


and  explosives.  Most  have  a bit- 
ter hatred  for  gun-control  laws 
and  flagrantly  disobey  them  by 
stockpiling  weapons. 


"They  believe  that  gun  control 
is  some  sort  of  vast.  Communist 
conspiracy  to  disarm  them." 

Continued  from  Page  7 


‘Turner  Diaries^:  blueprint 
for  right-wing  revolution 

The  white  supremacist  group  known  as  the  Order,  which  was  e/- 
fectively  crushed  by  Federal  prosecutors  on  RICO  charges,  sprang 
from  militant  factions  within  the  Aryan  Nations,  but  its  name,  pur- 
pose and  battle  plans  were  derived  from  a less-than- familiar  source: 
“The  Turner  Diaries."  written  by  William  L.  Pierce  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Andrew  MacDonald.  Published  in  1978  by  National 
Vanguard  Books,  “The  Turner  Diaries"  is  an  apocalyptic  novel  in 
the  form  of  the  journal  of  one  Earl  Turner,  a white  extremist  who 
becomes  a key  figure  in  “the  great  revolution"  that  takes  place  in 
the  1990's. 

Although  dismissed  by  some  as  racist  fantasy  pulp,  “The  Turner 
Diaries"  has  been  adopted  by  ultra-right  wing  groups  as  a 
blueprint  for  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  a white  Aryan  na- 
tion and  world.  In  the  estimation  of  one  police  official,  the  book  is 
disturbingly  reminiscent  of  “The  Anarchist's  Cookbook, " which 
appeared  in  the  1960's  and  offered  leftist  groups  a variety  of  “how- 
tos" for  toppling  the  system.  In  “Turner,  " one  finds  generalized 
recipes  for  the  manufacture  of  homemade  explosives,  along  with 
tactical  ideas  for  deploying  such  weapons.  One  also  finds 
numerous  passages  that  outline  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the 
new  wave  of  white  supremacists,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  ex- 
cerpts: 

# 

"The  Order  is  not  like  any  other  army.  We  have  claimed  for 
ourselves  the  right  to  decide  the  fate  of  all  our  people  and,  even- 
tually. to  rule  the  world  in  accord  with  our  principles.  If  we  are  to 
be  worthy  of  this  right,  then  we  must  be  willing  to  accept  the 
responsibility  which  goes  with  it.  We  are  willing  to  take  the  lives 
of. . .innocent  persons,  because  a much  greater  harm  will  ultimate- 
ly befall  our  people  if  we  fail  to  act  now.  Our  criterion  is  the 
ultimate  good  of  our  race." 

• 

"[T]here  is  no  way  we  can  destroy  the  System  without  hurting 

many  thousands  of  innocent  people It  is  a cancer  too  deeply 

rooted  in  our  flesh.  And  if  we  don't  destroy  the  System  before  it 
destroys  us  — if  we  don't  cut  this  cancer  out  of  our  living  flesh  — 
our  whole  race  will  die.  The  corruption  of  our  people  by  the  Jewish- 
liberal-democratic-equalitarian  plague  which  afflicts  us  is  more 
clearly  manifested  in  our  soft-mindedness.  our  unwillingness  to 
recognize  the  harder  realities  of  life,  than  in  anything  else. 
Liberalism  is  an  essentially  feminine,  submissive  world  view.  It  is 
the  world  view  of  men  who  do  not  have  the  moral  toughness,  the 

spiritual  strength  to  stand  up  and  do  single  combat  with  life It 

has  permeated  our  whole  society.  Even  those  who  do  not  con- 
sciously accept  the  liberal  doctrines  have  been  corrupted  by  them. 
Decade  after  decade  the  race  problem  in  America  has  become 
worse.  But  the  majority  of  those  who  wanted  a solution,  who 
wanted  to  preserve  a White  America,  were  never  able  to  screw  up 
the  courage  to  look  the  obvious  solutions  in  the  face.” 

• 

"Any  able-bodied  White  male  who  sought  admittance  to  the 
Organization's  enclave  (was  providedl  with  one  hot  meal  and  a 
bayonet  or  other  edged  weapon.  His  forehead  was  then  marked 
with  an  indelible  dye.  and  he  was  turned  out  and  could  be  readmit- 
ted permanently  only  by  bringing  back  the  head  of  a freshly  killed 
Black  or  other  non-White.  This  practice  assured  that  precious  food 
would  not  be  wasted  on  those  who  would  not  or  could  not  add  to  the 
Organization's  fighting  strength.” 

• 

'■[M)oral  weakness  will  have  to  be  bred  out  of  the  race  over  hun- 
dreds of  generations.  For  now  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  eliminate  the 
consciously  evil  portion  of  the  population  — plus  a few  hundred 
thousand  of  our  morally  crippled  'good  citizens'  across  the  coun- 
try. as  an  example  to  the  rest.  The  hanging  of  a few  of  the  worst 
race-criminals  in  every  neighborhood  in  America  will  help  enor- 
mously in  straightening  out  the  majority  of  the  population  and  re- 
orienting their  thinking." 

• 

“We  are  in  a war  to  the  death  with  the  Jew,  who  now  feels  himself 
so  close  to  his  final  victory  that  he  can  safely  drop  his  mask  and 
treat  his  enemies  as  the  ‘cattle’  his  religion  tells  him  they  are.  Our 
retribution. . .should  serve  as  a warning  to  the  Jew’s  Gentile 
henchmen,  at  least,  that  if  they  adopt  the  Jew  s attitude  toward 
our  women  and  children,  then  they  cannot  expect  their  own 
families  to  be  safe." 
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Stolen  & homemade  weapons  fill 
arsenals  of  white  supremacists 
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notes  Andrew  Karmen,  an 
associate  professor  of  sociology 
at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice. 

Items  found  by  police  at  the 
CSA  encampment,  including 
grenades,  an  antitank  rocket, 
plastic  explosives  and  materials 
for  other  bombs,  point  to  even 
greater  danger. 

A MAC-10  submachine  gun 
found  at  the  CSA  compound  was 
virtually  identical  to  the  one  used 
to  killed  Alan  Berg  in  Denver  in 
1984  and  a Missouri  state  trooper 
in  1985.  It  had  been  expertly 
altered'  from  a legal,  single-fire 
weapon  to  an  illegal  automatic 
machine  gun  capable  of  firing 
1,000  rounds  a minute. 

David  Tate,  a member  of  The 
Order  who  was  charged  in  both 
killings,  was  among  those  cap- 
tured at  the  CSA  compound. 

Stolen  from  the  Military? 

Experts  agree  that  the  weapons 
and  explosives  collected  by  white 
supremacists  are  a combination 
of  homemade  devices  and  those 
stolen  from  military  installations. 

“Some  of  the  individuals  are 
former  military  people  who  just 

Supreme  Court  Briefs: 


pilfered  storerooms  while  they 
were  in  the  service.  Some  of  the 
weapons  were  obviously  stolen 
from  the  military  by  a person,” 
said  Dan  Hartnett,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  law  enforcement  divi- 
sion at  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

However,  the  question  of  which 
military  installations  were  the 
source  of  stolen  weapons  is  the 
source  of  a dispute  between 
civilian  and  military  in- 
vestigators. 

According  to  a report  by  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center's 
Klanwatch  project,  there  were 
four  instances  in  1985  in  which 
soldiers  at  Fort  Bragg,  including 
two  Special  Forces  sergeants, 
sold  undercover  Federal  agents  a 
“grab-bag”  of  munitions. 

In  one  12-month  period,  the 
report  claimed.  Army  auditors 
found  600  “occurrences”  in  which 
32.000  rounds  of  small  arms  am- 
munition. 1,500  grenades  and 
3,600  pounds  of  bulk  explosives 
were  found  at  unauthorized  loca- 
tions. 

Charges  of  military  complicity 
in  arms  sales  to  racists  are 


groundless,  according  to  Lieut. 
Col.  Rick  Kiernan.  public  affairs 
officer  at  Fort  Bragg.  While  not 
disputing  the  claim  of  600  in- 
cidents of  munitions  being  found 
in  unauthorized  locations,  he 
asserted  that  all  it  means  “is  that 
[there  is[  ammunition  on  Fort 
Bragg  ranges  which  did  not  ex- 
plode.” As  Kiernan  explained, 
soldiers  fire  their  weapons,  the 
rounds  do  not  go  off  and  an  ord- 
nance team  then  goes  out  and 
blows  up  the  ammunition. 

Investigations  by  the  Army,  a 
U.S.  Attorney  and  others  also 
refute  the  allegation  that  Fort 
Bragg  officers  sold  munitions  to 
undercover  agents,  saying  that 
the  allegations  stem  from  the 
testimony  of  convicted  felons  in 
the  White  Patriot  Party  who  were 
on  trial  for  engaging  in  para- 
military activities. 

Off  to  Camp 

Once  armed  and  supplied  with 
munitions,  many  of  the  white  ex- 
tremist groups  train  at 
paramilitary-style  camps  which 
are  said  to  be  located  throughout 
the  country.  Some  of  the  trainers, 
said  ATF’s  Hartnett,  are  former 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Distasteful  or  not,  racists 
find  an  ally  of  advocacy 
in  civil  liberties  union 


Suspects,  watch  what  you  say 
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this  statement  was  clarified  in 
Rhode  Island  v.  Innis.  supra.  In 
that  case,  the  Court  reviewed  the 
police  practices  that  had  evoked 
the  Miranda  Court’s  concern 
about  the  coerciveness  of  the  “in- 
terrogation environment.”  The 
questioned  practices  included 
“the  use  of  lineups  in  which  a 
coached  witness  would  pick  the 
defendant  as  the  perpetrator. . . 
the  so-called  'reverse  line-up'  in 
which  a defendant  would  be  iden- 
tified by  coached  witnesses  as  the 
perpetrator  of  a fictitious  crime.” 
and  a variety  of  “psychological 
ploys,  such  as  to  'posi[tl  the  guilt 
of  the  subject,'  to  'minimize  the 
moral  seriousness  of  the  offense,’ 
and  ■ to  cast  blame  on  the  victim  or 
on  society.'  ” 446  U.S.,  at  299 
(quoting  Miranda^  supra,  at  450) 
(brackets  by  Innis  Court).  N one  of 
these  techniques  involves  ex- 
press questioning,  yet  the 
Supreme  Court  found  that  any  of 
them,  coupled  with  the  “inter- 
rogation environment,”  was  like- 
ly to  “subjugate  the  individual  to 
the  will  of  his  examiner  and  there- 
by undermine  the  privilege 
against  compulsory  self- 
incrimination.” 446  U.S.,  at  399. 

Mauro  Not  Interrogated 
Applying  this  chain  of  legal 
reasoning  to  the  facts  of  the 
Mauro  case.  Justice  Powell  noted 
that  the  Arizona  officers  gave 
Mauro  the  warnings  required  by 
Miranda.  Mauro  indicated  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  questioned  fur- 
ther without  a lawyer  present, 
and  never  waived  his  right  to 
have  the  presence  of  a lawyer.  The 
sole  issue,  then,  is  whether  the  of- 
ficers’ subsequent  actions  rose  to 


the  level  of  interrogation  — that 
is.  in  the  language  of  Innis, 
whether  they  were  the  “func- 
tional equivalent”  of  police  inter- 
rogation. 

“We  think.”  wrote  Powell,  "it  is 
clear  under  both  Miranda  and  In- 
nis that  Mauro  was  not  inter- 
rogated. The  tape  recording  of  the 
conversation  between  Mauro  and 
his  wife  shows  that  Detective 
Manson  asked  Mauro  no  ques- 
tions about  the  crime  or  his  con- 
duct. Nor  is  it  suggested  — or  sup- 
ported by  any  evidence  — that 
Sergeant  Allen’s  decision  to  allow 
Mauro’s  wife  to  see  him  was  the 
kind  of  psychological  ploy  that 
properly  could  be  treated  as  the 
functional  equivalent  of  inter- 
rogation.” 

“There  is  no  evidence.”  Powell 
continued,  “that  the  officers  sent 
Mrs.  Mauro  in  to  see  her  husband 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  in- 
criminating statements.  As  the 
trial  court  found,  the  officers  tried 
to  discourage  her  from  talking  to 
her  husband,  but  finally  'yielded 
to  her  insistent  demands.'  Nor 
was  Detective  Manson  s presence 
improper.  His  testimony,  which 
the  trial  court  found  credible,  in- 
dicated a number  of  legitimate 
reasons  — not  related  to  securing 
incriminating  statements  — for 
having  a police  officer 
present Finally,  the  weak- 

ness of  Mauro's  claim  that  he  was 
interrogated  is  underscored  by 
examining  the  situation  from  his 
perspective.  Cf.  Rhode  Island  v. 
Innis,  446  U.S.,  at  301  (sug- 
gesting that  the  suspect's 
perspective  may  be  relevant  in 
some  cases  in  determining 
whether  police  actions  constitute 
interrogation).  We  doubt  that  a 


suspect,  told  by  officers  that  his 
wife  will  be  allowed  to  speak  to 
him.  would  feel  that  he  was  being 
coerced  to  incriminate  himself  in 
any  way.”  held  Justice  Powell. 

Mauro  was  not  subjected  to 
compelling  influences,  psycho- 
logical ploys  or  direct  question- 
ing, according  to  Justice  Powell. 
Thus,  his  volunteered  statements 
cannot  properly  be  considered  the 
result  of  police  interrogation. 
Purpose  of  Miranda  Warnings 
“In  deciding  whether  par- 
ticular police  conduct  is  inter- 
rogation,” wrote  Powell,  “we 
must  remember  the  purpose 
behind  our  decisions  in  Miranda 
and  Edwards:  preventing  govern- 
ment officials  from  using  the  coer- 
cive nature  of  confinement  to  ex- 
tract confessions  that  would  not 
be  given  in  an  unrestrained  en- 
vironment. The  government  ac- 
tions in  this  case  do  not  implicate 
this  purpose  in  any  way.  Police 
departments  need  not  adopt  in- 
flexible rules  barring  suspects 
from  speaking  with  their  spouses, 
nor  must  they  ignore  legitimate 
security  concerns  by  allowing 
spouses  to  meet  in  private.  In 
short,  the  officers  in  this  case 
acted  reasonably  and  lawfully  by 
allowing  Mrs.  Mauro  to  speak 
with  her  husband.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  Federal  Constitution 
does  not  forbid  use  of  Mauro’s 
subsequent  statements  at  his 
criminal  trial.” 

Arizona  v.  Mauro,  No.  85-2121. 
decision  issued  May  4.  1987. 

Jonah  Triebwasser  is  a former 
police  officer  and  investigator 
who  is  now  a trial  attorney  in 
government  practice. 


The  distinction  between  ad- 
vocacy and  action  is  the 
critical  difference  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  i \CLU)  in  its  defense  of 
lawful  activities  by  the  Klan 
and  other  white  extremist  hate 
groups  — regardless  of  how 
distasteful  the  groups' 
ideology  may  be  to  ACLU  of- 
ficials. 

The  ACLU.  said  executive 
director  Ira  Glasser,  focuses 
not  on  the  “nature  of  the 
group,  " but  the  conduct  and 
activity  of  the  group  in  order  to 
distinguish  between  those  ac- 
tions protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  and  those  that 
are  not. 

If  a group  is  known  for  its  en- 
dorsement of  violence,  said 
Glasser.  and  has  even  commit- 
ted violent  acts  occasionally  — 
for  example,  in  a protest 
demonstration  where  the 
group  is  only  leafleting  or  car- 
rying placards,  which  in 
themselves  are  not  violent  ac- 
tions — then  that  group  is  as 
entitled  to  First  Amendment 
protections  as  anyone  else. 

“For  that  reason,  we  are  con- 
tinually getting  involved  in 
protecting  the  right  of  the 
Klan  to  march  in  their 
pillowcases  and  sheets  in 
Southern  towns,”  he  said. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
Glasser  notes,  the  ACLU  has 
often  called  on  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
provide  protection  for  civil 
rights  activists  where  the  Klan 
is  committing  racially  or 
politically  motivated  crime. 

“We  try  to  be  consistent  in 
saying  that  certain  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities are  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment  regardless 


of  who  does  it  or  how  offensive 
the  content  of  their  views  may 
be.”  said  Glasser.  "But  when 
conduct  spills  over  into 
violence  which  is  not  pro- 
tected, then  we  have  no  objec- 
tion — in  fact,  we've  been  in  a 
position  to  urge  the  FBI  to  in- 
vestigate what  we  thought 
was  racially,  religiously  or 
politically  motivated 
violence." 

The  ACLU's  protection  of 
advocacy  extends  to  protec- 
ting the  rights  of  police  of- 
ficers who  have  been  dis- 
missed because  of  Klan  affilia- 
tions. 

“The  test  is  their  perfor- 
mance, not  what’s  inside  their 
head.”'  said  Glasser.  “It  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that 
there  is  some  relationship  be- 
tween what's  inside  your  head 
and  how  you  ad.  but  nonethe- 
less we  are  against  political 
tests  as  a condition  of  employ- 
ment.” 

There  are  instances,  he  said, 
of  police  brutality  against 
minorities  by  officers  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Klan  and. 
conversely.  Klan  members 
who  have  shown  no  evidence  of 
misconduct  while  on  duty 
“We  focus  on  conduct,  not 
beliefs  or  associations.”  said 
Glasser. 

Belief  and  association  are 
also  the  basis  for  most  seditiqn 
laws,  which  the  ACLU  has 
generally  opposed.  Address 
ing  the  sedition  charges  filed 
against  Aryan  Nations  leader 
Richard  G.  Butler  and  other 
white  supremacists  recently. 
Glasser  said  he  would  be  "real 
surprised”  if  the  ACLU  did  not 
have  an  objection  to  them. 


Seized  assets  trickling 
through  to  local  agencies 
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by  the  end  of  1986.  task  forces 
made  up  of  Federal,  state  and 
local  agencies  had  seized  cash  and 
property  worth  $495  million  and 
obtained  forfeitures  totaling$141 
million.  About  $30  million  has 
gone  to  sUle  and  local  agencies, 
and  another  $10  million  is  in  the 
pipeline. 

“This  is  a remarkable  law  en- 
forcement achievement.”  said 
Gregory  Walden.  “In  this  time  of 
fiscal  restraint,  it  has  been  a god- 
send to  many  agencies  with  tight 
budgets."  (Some  agencies  have 
complained,  though,  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  been 
slow  to  process  claims  for  the 
money.  In  some  cases,  the  wait 
has  been  two  years.) 

The  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council,  a coalition  of  15  major 
law  enforcement  associations, 
which  this  writer  serves  as  chair- 
man, heard  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Burns  discuss  the  asset 
forfeiture  program  last 
November.  In  late  January,  the 


NLEC  was  told  by  Rep.  E.  Clay 
Shaw,  a member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  that  for- 
feiture issues  will  be  on  the  agen- 
da of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
the  new  Congress.  He  urged  law 
enforcement  groups  “to  organize 
now  to  protect  their  interests.  ’ 
Said  Shaw.  “Law  enforcement 
must  be  heard  longer  and  louder 
in  the  Congress.” 

Without  doubt,  the  members  of 
the  NLEC  wiU  be  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  to  make  sure  that  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  not 
short-changed  by  any  revisions  of 
the  forfeiture  program. 


Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  651 
Colonial Blvd.  Washington  Tu  p., 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  076^5. 
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A sampling  ofeditonal  uiews  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation ‘s  newspapers. 

Punishment  without  crime  j u ^ 

”The  cherished  American  tradition  of  innocent  until  proven  guilty  was  dealt  a damag^ 
ing  rebuff  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  a 6-3  ruling,  the  Court  upheld  a law  allowmg 
Federal  judges  to  deny  ball  to  defendants  on  the  ground  that,  .f  freed,  they 
mit  a serious  crime.  Thus,  the  Court  has  countenanced  the  spectacle  of  a P"®™ 
regarded  as  innocent  of  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged  but  in  effect 
a crime  that  has  not  occurred.  In  upholding  preventiye  detention  Chief  Justice 
William  Rehnquist  swept  aside  the  Eighth  Amendments  P">';''’‘“" 

unreasonable  bail.  It  doesn't  apply,  he  said,  because  3 . !ehsTo  nre^ 

seek  to  prevent  flight,  which  is  the  purpose  of  requiring  bail.  Ins^ad.  d “«ks  to  p ^ 
vent  a person  from  committing  a crime.  That  being  so.  one  wou  d think  the  practice 
would  violate  the  Constitution  s due  process  clause.  Not  so,  Mr.  Rehnquist  sa  . 
Society's  interest  in  safety  outweighs  the  individual  s interest  in 
That  line  of  reasoning  can  be  used  to  suppress  virtuaUy  every  right  Amencans 
thought  was  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  What  the  ‘*^‘='=‘‘’""''=“3 

that  America  lacks  the  courage  of  the  convictions  set  out  in  the  Constitution  about 

due  process.  What  other  constitutional  protections  will  we  lose  faith 
uu«?  jLouis  Post-Dispatcn 

May  28.  1987 

Preventive  detention 

• • 1 n the  face  of  crime  sUtistics.  the  Supreme  Court  has  chipped  away  at  a sacred  tenet 
of  American  jurisprudence,  the  presumption  of  innocence.  -Commurnty  safety  cam  m 
appropriate  circumsUnces.  outweigh  an  individual’s  liberty  interest,  said  Chief 
Justice  William  Rehnquist.  Five  Justices  agreed.  The  danger  in  the  Court  s ruling  is 
that  prosecutors  and  judges  with  an  eye  on  the  ballot  box  would  find  pretrial  deten- 
tion popular  in  highly  publicized,  seemingly  outrageous  cases^  The  new  rubng 
chaUenges  judges  to  keep  a keen  eye  on  the  issue  and  to  ensure  that 
used  sparingly  and  properly.  The  Court’s  ruling  should  be  marked.  Handle  With 

- The  Miami  Herald 
May  28,  1987 

Throwing  away  the  key  ...  ...  * i 

-The  majority  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  WiUiamH.  Rehnquist  thatit  IS  constitutional 

to  hold  dangerous  criminals  without  bail  turns  logic  and  the  Constitution  on  their 
heads.  The  Chief  Justice  and  five  of  his  coUeagues  reached  this  conclusion  only  by  the 
most  tortured  twisting  of  the  English  language  and  in  spite  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
Fifth  and  Eighth  Amendments.  There  should  be  no  mistake  about  it:  The  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  does  not  believe  that  accused  persons  are  innocent  until  proveri 
guilty  The  purpose  of  bail  is  to  make  sure  that  an  accused  person  will  appear  at  trial 
while  not  keeping  him  in  jail  before  he  is  convicted.  1 1 is  a perversion  of  the  system  to 
use  bail  to  keep  people  in  jail  without  trial.  If  there  is  a case  to  be  made  against  some- 
one. let  the  government  make  it.  If  not.  'preventive  detention  should  not  be  used  as  a 
substitute.  The  nation’s  legal  system  should  not  go  down  that  slippery  slope  of  keep- 
ing people  in  jail  because  we  don't  like  them. 

* ^ — The  Los  Angeles  Times 

May  28,  1987 

Back  in  style  on  the  beat 

-Except  for  their  first  nine  years,  when  all  they  wore  was  a star  pinned  onto 
thing,  the  New  York  City  police  have  been  snappy  dressers  - the  spit  and  pohsh  of 
their  outfits  reflecting  the  discipline  of  their  work.  As  the  years  went  by.  the  look  re- 
mained elegant  - and  sometimes  trend-setting.  Yes.  the  New  York  City  pohce  had 
style  to  bum  - until  the  basebaU  cap.  The  baseball  cap.  with  mesh  crown  and  a duck 
bill  became  a summer  option  in  1984.  Sure,  it  was  cooler  than  the  regulation  lid.  But 
did  it  have  presence?  Did  it  convey  discipline?  Can  anything  that  suggests  hot  dogs 
with  musUrd.  pickup  trucks  and  fishing  parties  reflect  the  sense  of  discipUne  that  s 
conveyed  by  a uniform?  No.  This  week,  the  baseball  cap  went  out;  the  traditional 
eight-sided  cap  with  patent  leather  visor  became  mandatory  again.  To  those  who  wise- 
ly recognized  the  link  between  style  and  standards,  hats  off! 

^ ^ _ The  New  York  Times 

May  29.  1987 

Guns  as  the  standard  of  law 

-Gun  lovers  seem  to  share  a haunting  fear  that  laws  may  prove  more  powerful  than 
guns.  When  the  haunted  ones  are  legislators,  the  fears  drives  them  to  such  measures 
as  lUinois  House  BiUs  1885  and  653.  which  would  establish  the  supremacy  of  guns 
over  any  attempt  to  control  them.  The  first  would  eliminate  all  local  handgun  or- 
dinances in  the  state:  the  second  would  repeal  the  20-year-old  Firearm  Owners  Iden- 
tification Act  and  again  make  guns  easily  available  to  anyone,  including  juveniles, 
felons  and  mental  patients.  These  bills  would  realize  the  dream  of  gun  worshipers:  to 
establish  guns  as  the  standard  by  which  laws. are  judged,  instead  of  the  other  way 
round.  In  their  ideal  world,  if  a law  interferes  with  guns  it  must  go:  no  legislative  body 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  may  decide  that  human  lives  are  more  important  than  ^ns.  or 
presume  to  keep  a firearm  out  of  the  hands  of  anyone  who  wants  one.  In  this  view  the 
freedom  to  play  with  guns  matters  far  more  than  concern  for  saving  lives,  let  alone 
such  trivia  as  the  right  of  local  governments  to  run  their  own  affairs.  No  doubt  this 
strange,  juvenile  set  of  values  will  persist,  but  heaven  help  us  if  the  adults  let  it  take 

over  the  slate.”  ^ , 

— The  Chicago  Tribune 
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The  ‘Hall  of  Shame’  of 
purveyors  of  race  hatred 


By  Arnold  1.  Burns 

My  subject  is  not  a pleasant  one.  I 
speak  about  hate.  About  bigotry.  About 
prejudice. 

Prejudice  is  widespread,  but  it  is  not  in- 
nate. It  is  not  natural.  It  arises  out  of  the 
free  play  of  man’s  worst  instincts,  and  it 
is  passed  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. I think  Oscar  Hammerstein  1 1 got  it 
right  in  his  hit  musical  “South  Pacific," 
in  a song  he  wrote  for  the  character  of 
Lieutenant  Cable: 

"You've  got  to  be  taught  to  hate  and 
fear. 

"You've  got  to  be  taught  from  year  to 
year. 

"It's  got  to  be  drummed  in  your  dear 
little  ear, 

"You've  got  to  be  carefully  taught. 

"You 've  got  to  be  taught  to  be  afraid 

"Of  people  whose  eyes  are  oddly  made 

"And  people  whose  skin  is  a different 
shade, 

"You 've  got  to  be  taught  before  it's  too 
late. 

"Before  you  are  six  or  seven  or  eight. 

"To  hate  all  of  the  people  your  relatives 
hate, 

"You've  got  to  be  carefully  taught." 

Because  prejudice  is  learned  and  not  in- 
born. it  can  be  unlearned.  Because  it  is 
taught,  it  can  be  fought.  The  normal 
ways  to  do  this  are  through  education 
and  good  example,  and,  when  necessary, 
through  law  enforcement.  But  the  fight 
against  it  faces  many  high  obstacles. 

One  of  the  obstacles  is  that  prejudice  is 
a great  time-saver.  It  enables  you  to 


5i  Richard  Butler,  head  of  the  Aryan 
Nations,  an  anti-Semitic  organization 
committed  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  This 
group  promotes  something  called  the 
“Identity"  movement,  a racist  theology 
similar  to  what  many  churches  in  Ger- 
many were  pressured  into  teaching  dur- 
ing the  30’s.  It  holds  that  whites  are  the 
chosen  people,  that  blacks  are  inferior, 
and  that  Jews  are  the  tools  of  Satan. 

H David  Eden  Lane,  a member  of  the 
underground  group  called  The  Order, 
made  up  largely  of  Aryan  Nations 
members  who  were  interested  in  quicker 
implementation  of  violence  and  revolu- 
tion. The  Order  has  issued  a declaration 
of  war  against  the  United  States,  whose 
government  it  considers  to  be  one  of 
"Zionist  occupation."  Members  of  this 
group  have  been  convicted  of  offenses 
ranging  from  armed  robbery  to  murder. 

f Richard  Wayne  Snell,  a member  of 
another  fringe  hate  group,  one  that  goes 
by  the  grandiloquent  name  of  The  Coven- 
ant, the  Sword  and  the  Arm  of  the  Lord. 
Snell  is  presently  serving  a life  sentence 
for  the  murder  of  a Texas  state  trooper. 

H Robert  Edward  Miles,  leader  of  a 
fringe  group  called  The  Mountain 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Savior,  and  an 
avowed  member  and  supporter  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan. 

The  indictment  also  includes  other 
well-known  members  and  leaders  of  hate 
groups.  Many  of  them  are  presently  serv- 
ing time  in  state  or  Federal  prison  for 
violent  crimes. 


‘We  will  bring  the  full  force  of  the 
law  to  bear  on  all  individuals  who 
are  committed  to  hate/ 


reach  an  opinion  quickly,  without  plow- 
ing through  a lot  of  facts.  That  has  its  ad- 
vantages — but  intelligence  and  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  are  not  among  them. 

Another  obstacle  is  that  recently,  as  at 
other  times  in  history,  hatred  has  become 
radicalized,  and  to  some  extent,  militar- 
ized. I refer,  of  course,  to  the  violent  and 
paramilitary  hate  groups  thatthe  Justice 
Department  has  been  investigating. 

It  is  our  mission,  our  commitment  and 
our  oath  that  we  will  bring  the  full  force 
of  the  law  to  bear  on  all  individuals, 
associations  and  organizations  who  are 
committed  to  hate.  This  Administration 
has  compiled  a track  record  which  is  sec- 
ond to  none  for  prosecuting  those  who  ad- 
vocate hate  and  bigotry,  and  in  neutraliz- 
ing such  people  as  public  menaces.  These 
efforts  will  continue. 

Many  sports,  professions  and  other 
wholesome  human  endeavors  have  what 
they  call  Halls  of  Fame.  My  colleagues 
and  I have  been  compiling  a Hall  of 
Shame,  a sort  of  Dishonor  Roll  of  the 
major  practitioners  of  racial  hatred  and 
racial  violence  in  this  country  today.  Con- 
sider some  of  the  people  charged  in  just 
one  indictment,  one  that  the  Justice 
npnartment  hrouffht  on  Aoril  24: 


The  particular  crimes  in  the  April  24  in- 
dictment include  conspiring  to  kill  a 
Federal  j udge  and  an  FB 1 agent,  counter- 
feiting as  part  of  a fund-raising  effort  for 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment. armed  robberies  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, conspiracies  to  commit  bombings 
directed  at  specific  ethnic  groups,  ^d 
conspiracies  to  destroy  public  utilities, 
pollute  water  supplies  and  establish 
guerilla  warfare  camps. 

The  indictment  also  charged  four  of  the 
defendants  in  the  1984  murder  of  Denver 
talk  show  host  Alan  Berg.  Mr.  Berg  was 
Jewish,  and  was  outspoken  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  growing  militancy  of  the 
racist  movement. 

I would  like  to  echo  and  endorse  what 
Attorney  General  Meese  said  at  the  time 
the  indictments  were  handed  down: 
•'These  indictments  show  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  unjust  activities  by  any  group 
Continued  on  Page  14 

Arnold  I.  Burns  is  deputy  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States.  The 
preceding  article  is  adapted  from 
remarks  made  before  the  legal  division  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith  in  Century  City,  Calif 
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Jt's  the  truly  rare  law-enforcement  professional  for 
whom  a work  assignment  becomes  a genuine  calling. 
Larry  Broadbent,  the  Undersheriff  of  Kootenai  County, 
Ida.,  is  one  of  those  rare  indiuiduals.  What  started  out  in 
1980  as  a seemingly  "routine"  assignment  from  the 
Sheriff  slowly  "tore  his  heart  out"  and  became  a calling 
bordering  on  the  religious.  The  focus  of  his  efforts:  neo- 
Nazi  hate  groups. 

Broadbent.  46.  has  since  become  a nationally- 
recognized  expert  on  the  threat  posed  by  white 
supremacist  groups.  That  a lawman  from  the  bucolic 
Idaho  panhandle  should  achieve  this  stature  should 
come  as  no  surprise,  inasmuch  as  the  Kootenai  County 
hamlet  of  Hayden  Lake  is  home  to  the  Aryan  Nations, 
one  of  the  most  virulent  race-hate  groups  currently  on 
the  scene.  It  was  the  Aryan  Nations  — also  known  as  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  Christian  — which  gave  rise  to 
the  right-wing  commando  unit  known  as  The  Order, 
most  of  the  members  of  which  were  recently  convicted 
on  a series  of  RlCO-related  charges. 

The  response  to  the  presence  and  activities  of  a neo- 
Nazi  enclave  in  Kootenai  County  has  taken  a variety  of 


forms.  Task  forces  on  human  relations  have  been  formed 
within  the  county  and  on  an  interstate  basis  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Legislation  has  been  passed  outlaw- 
ing malicious  harassment  and  domestic  terrorism.  And 
Broadbent  has  become  a "road  warrior"  for  his  cause, 
crisscrossing  the  western  United  States  to  talk  about 
the  threat  and  ways  of  responding  to  it.  His  activities 
and  those  of  other  concerned  citizens  in  the  area  have 
not  been  without  a price.  After  the  conyicfion  of 
members  of  The  Order  last  year,  remnants  of  that  group 
bombed  the  Federal  building  in  Coeur  d'Alene  and  the 
home  of  a Catholic  priest  who  has  been  active  on  the 
human  relations  front.  And  Broadbent  himself  has 
turned  up  on  an  assassination  list  drafted  by  Order 
members.  While  he  does  not  dismiss  the  seriousness  of 
such  a threat  to  his  life,  his  reaction  bespeaks  the 
righteousness  of  his  cause;  "I  don't  think  any  of  us  will 
be  deterred. " 

In  addition  to  keeping  tabs  on  the  Aryan  Nations, 
Broadbent  and  other  members  of  the  sheriff's  depart- 
ment have  their  hands  full  on  an  annual  basis  when  the 
World  Aryan  Congress  comes  to  Hayden  Lake.  The 
event,  to  be  held  on  July  11  and  12  this  year,  attracts  a 


veritable  "who's  who"  of  white  supremacists,  represen- 
ting such  hate  groups  as  theKu  Klux  Klan.  the  National 
Socialist  Vanguard,  the  White  Aryan  Resistance,  the 
White  Patriot  Party  and  the  National  Socialist  Libera- 
tion Front.  The  Kootenai  County  sheriff  s personnel  will 
once  again  be  out  in  force  near  Hayden  Lake,  monitoring 
and  photographing  the  neo-Nazi  dignitaries,  although 
Broadbent  is  hopeful  that  this  year's  event  will  be 
somewhat  more  subdued  than  in  the  past,  given  the  re- 
cent Federal  indictments  of  various  white  supremacists 
on  charges  of  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  government. 

Despite  the  bitter  taste  that  neo-Nazi  activities  and 
philosophy  leave  in  Braac/6enf's  throat,  the 2&year law 
enforcement  veteran  is  cautiously  optimistic  that  the 
problem  of  race  hatred  will  one  day  abate  The  Federal 
indictments  will  kelp,  he  says,  by  putting  some  of  the 
most  volatile  white  supremacists  out  of  commission  for 
a while,  but  if  will  be  nothing  less  than  a generafion  of 
reflection  and  education  that  will  be  required  to  "rest 
people's  feelings"  and  heal  the  country  of  racial  bias.  Un- 
til that  day.  Broadbent  and  his  colleagues  in  Idaho 
stand  ready  to  serve  as  the  "‘conscienceo/  fftecommunt- 
ty"  and  meet  race  hatred  with  an  epistle  of  tolerance. 


‘Even  before  the  indictments, 
they  toned  down  some  of  their 
rhetoric  quite  a bit.  Privately  I 
don’t  imagine  that  it’s  changed 

one  iota.” 


Larry 

Broadbent 

Undersheriff  of  Kootenai  County,  Idaho, 
and  expert  on  white-supremacist 
paramilitary  groups 


Law  Enforcemeot  News  interview 
by  Peter  Dodenboff 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS;  How  did  you  end  up 
becoming  a nationally-recognized  authority  on  white- 
supremacist  paramilitary  groups?  Was  it  a matter  of 
professional  necessity?  Personal  curiosity? 

BROADBENT:  Well,  it  was  probably  largely  because  of 
my  position  in  law  enforcement.  Essentially  it 
started  out  as  an  assignment  that  the  Sheriff.  Merv 
Stalder,  made.  He  was  elected  in  1980  and  about  mid- 
December.  the  sheriff-elect  and  myself  and  our  pros- 
ecuting attorney.  Glenn  Walker,  had  a meeting  with 
some  local  citizens  who  were  expressing  some  concern 
about  the  activities  that  had  been  going  on  or  were 
about  to  go  on.  The  “running  nigger”  Urgets  were 
posted  around  the  county  just  prior  to  our  taking  office, 
and  the  Aryan  Nations  were  becoming  more  prevalent 
and  a little  bit  more  aggressive.  They  were  sending  out 
selected  mailings  of  inflammatory  literature  to  post  of- 
fice box  holders  or  rural  route  holders. 

The  sheriff  and  the  prosecutor  basically  asked  me  to 
look  into  the  matter.  Not  knowing  what  direction  we 
were  headed  or  anything  else,  we  just  started  gathering 
intelligence  on  who  these  people  were  and  so  on.  So  by 
October,  (the  Rev.  Richard)  Butler  held  a unification 


conference  between  the  Aryan  Nations  and  the  Cana- 
dian Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  It  was  at  that  time 
when  I said  wait  a minute,  this  is  a lot  more  serious  than 
perhaps  we  were  thinking  before.  Up  to  about  that  time, 
the  attitude  was  that  these  were  just  our  local  crazies  or 
local  kooks,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  and 
nobody  took  them  seriously.  Once  they  held  that 
unification  conference,  we  looked  at  the  backgrounds  of 
the  individuals  who  were  there  and  discovered  that  they 
had  been  involved  in  other  activities  or  areas  of  violence, 
namely  Louis  Beam  and  the  things  he  had  been  involved 
in  down  in  Texas  with  the  Vietnamese  shrimp  fisher- 
men. In  fact,  he  was  a former  Grand  Dragon  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Texas.  Then  we  felt  we 
had  something  that  was  a little  bit  more  than  just 
something  local,  plus  the  fact  that  they  had  united  with 
that  group  in  Canada  made  it  somewhat  international  as 
well.  We  began  to  feel  it  was  going  to  start  spreading 
beyond  the  confines  of  Kootenai  County,  although  for 
the  next  two  years  or  so  it  took  considerable  persuasion 
of  a lot  of  people  to  really  make  them  believe  that  it  was  a 
problem  around  the  entire  state  and  even  linked  to  other 
states.  You  might  as  well  say  that  the  entire  nation  was 
suffering  from  this  same  kind  of  problem. 

We  began  intensifying  our  intelligence-gathering  ef- 
forts and  began  monitoring  their  activities  considerably 
closer.  As  that  progressed,  the  more  we  backgrounded 


these  people  the  more  interest  peaked  with  me.  At  the 
same  time  as  these  alone-type  efforts,  a gentleman  by 
name  of  Robert  Hughes,  who  was  a mediator  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  Community  Relations  Service  m 
Seattle,  he  came  over  and  was  discussing  these  same 
problems  and  concerns.  So  we  all  got  together  and  found 
that  we  had  a lot  of  interest  and  concerns  that  we  all 
shared.  Out  of  that  we  established  the  Interstate  Task 
Force  on  Human  Relations,  which  includes  Spokane  and 
Kootenai  Counties.  We  had  representatives  from  Uw  en- 
forcement. human  rights  commissions,  school  districts, 
the  clergy.  Federal  people  Uke  the  U.S.  Attorney  in 
Spokane,  the  sheriff  and  chief  of  police  in  Spokane,  and 
we  all  met  to  form  the  interstate  task  force.  And  again, 
during  this  time  there  was  this  constant  build  up  of 
more  hate  literature  coming  out  of  the  Aryan  Nations 
and  their  consUnt  recruitment,  along  with  their  blatant 
rhetoric  against  the  Jews  and  the  blacks  and  so  on. 
There  was  a little  bit  of  harassment  going  on  with  some 
of  the  minorities,  but  for  the  most  part  it  was  aU  pretty 


much  just  rhetoric. 

About  1982  we  had  our  first  meeting  of  people  with 
the  interstate  Usk  force  at  somewhat  of  an  annual  con- 
ference. or  at  least  calling  for  a first-time  conference 
There  was  a lot  of  interest  from  the  public  and  different 
people,  so  we  considered  that  as  pretty  much  of  a feather 
^ Continued  on  Page  10 
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*We  believe  in  our 
Constitution,  and  as 
detestable  as  we  find 
[the  Aryan  Nations], 
would  not  agree  with 
anyone  that  might 
have  ideas  of  forcing 
them  out.  If  they’re 
going  to  move,  it  has 
to  be  on  their  own.  ’ 

Continued  from  Page  9 

to  know  that  there  were  those  kinds  of  mutual  concerns 
among  the  people  in  our  Inland  Empire.  Right  before 
that  conference  the  state  of  Washington  had  passed 
what  they  called  their  malicious  harassment  law.  and 
the  bill  passed  without  law  enforcement  really  being, 
aware  of  it.  So  we  came  back  from  that  conference  and 
formed  our  own  Kootenai  County  Task  Force  on  Human 
Relations,  with  about  the  same  ideals  and  goals  as  the 
intersUte  group.  But  this  time  we  added  victim  support 
to  it  because  there  was  a family  here  of  a divorced 
woman  and  four  children,  two  of  them  from  a raciaUy 
mixed  marriage.  One  of  the  people  here  was  harassing 
her  and  her  children,  particularly  the  children.  The 
children  were  only  about  six.  seven  or  eight,  and  that 
kind  of  tore  my  heart  out  a little  bit.  I had  a lot  of  feeling 
about  that  incident,  because  the  children  are  innocents 
in  this  regard  and  they  got  a barrage  of  rather 
derogatory  remarks  made  to  them  and  they  didn  t 
understand  what  was  really  going  on.  So  that  was  a 
point  where  I made  more  of  a determination  that  I want 
to  help  a lot  more  than  what  1 had  been  involved  in.  So  1 
have  been  applying  myself  a lot  more,  particularly  in  the 
human  relations  aspects  of  it. 


BROADBENT;  None  that  I know  of.  There  have  been 
some  contemplated  in  the  past,  but  I don’t  track  them  as 
close  as  I possibly  could.  But  to  date  I’ve  not  heard  of 
anybody  filing  yet.  I expect  that  this  Kian  case  in 
Alabama  has  got  to  have  a great  effect  for  two  reasons. 
The  Klan  or  groups  like  that  will  no  longer  be  able  to  en- 
joy any  kind  of  immunity  whatsoever,  and  it’ll  serve 
notice  for  people  who  have  been  mistreated,  abused  or 
harassed  that  they  now  have  the  opportunity  to  fUe  suit 
with  some  expectation  of  winning. 

LEN:  What’s  the  stance  of  local  mainstream  religious 
denominations  regarding  the  “Christian  Identity 
philosophy  that  underlies  the  Aryan  Nations  and  other 
white  supremacists? 

BROADBENT:  A long  time  ago.  our  local  ministerial 
association  went  on  record  as  not  supporting  any  of  the 
activities  of  Butler's  organization,  either  the  Aryan  Na- 
tions or  his  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  Christian.  At  that 
time  I think  there  were  30  different  churches  m our  area, 
and  29  out  of  the  30  responded.  So  they've  been  on 
record  since  1981  as  very  much  opposed  to  these  ac- 
tivities. They  were  particularly  concerned  with  the 
church’s  name,  with  Butler’s  use  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
Christian  all  in  the  same  name. 

LEN:  To  what  extent  has  the  presence  of  the  Aryan  Na- 
tions compound  in  Hayden  Lake  had  an  impact  on  the 
lifestyle  of  Kootenai  County? 

BROADBENT:  The  Aryan  Nations  consider  them- 
selves as  separatists  in  one  sense,  in  that  they  do  not 
want  anything  to  do  with  the  general  public,  with  the 
community  or  anything  else.  They  basically  separate 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  us.  They  have 
made  attempts  in  the  past  to  hold  town  meetings,  open 
meetings  in  hotels  or  the  extension  office  building,  and 
there  has  been  absolutely  no  response  to  them  by  the 
community.  The  only  people  who  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  which  we  surveilled  and  monitored,  were  their 
own  members.  That  has  been  very  consistent  through- 
out their  stay  up  here. 


we've  just  got  to  drive  by  there  and  see  for  ourselves." 
but  as  they  drive  by  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  see.  no 
buildings  or  anything  else.  AU  they  can  see  is  where  it  is. 

LEN:  Does  your  agency  or  any  other  in  the  state  have  to 
take  any  steps  to  forewarn  visitors  that  the  Hayden 
Lake  area  may  be  hazardous  to  their  health? 

BROADBENT:  To  the  general  public,  there  has  been  no 
real  cause  for  concern.  Up  until  this  last  year  we’ve  real- 
ly not  had  a major  incident  that  occurred  in  Kootenai 
County.  Of  all  the  people  that  were  associated  with  the 
Aryan  Nations,  and  later  split  off  to  become  the  Order, 
not  a one  of  them  lived  in  Kootenai  County.  But  because 
of  their  headquarters  being  here,  we  got  targeted  as  be- 
ing a community  with  a bad  image,  and  we  got  more  of  a 
black  eye  than  we  were  deserving  of.  Everybody 
associated  all  that  either  with  Hayden  Lake  or  Coeur 
d'Alene  or  Kootenai  County,  but  the  actions  of  the 
Order  and  everything  took  place  in  a different  county 
and  a different  state,  which  was  Metalline  Falls  and 
Ponderosa  County  in  Washington.  Nobody  hears  about 
that  part  of  it.  So  in  the  sense  of  tourism,  the  people  that 
have  heard  of  the  violence  that  has  occurred  here  stiU 
don't  have  any  cause  for  any  alarm.  It's  been  a very 
open  very  warm  community.  Last  year  we  did  have  a 
black  man  attacked  in  a K-Mart  store  here  in  Coeur 
d'Alene  by  a member  of  the  Aryan  Nations.  He  was  ar- 
rested for  that  crime  but  he  was.  I guess  you  could  say, 
two  bricks  short  of  a fuU  load.  He  attacked  the  man  with 
a shopping  cart,  took  an  electric  drill  to  try  and  attack 
him  and  hit  him  a couple  of  times.  The  black  man  was 
with  his  children  and  his  wife  and  did  nothing  to  provoke 
it  whatsoever.  That’s  the  only  incident  that  we’ve  had. 
The  guy  was  charged  with  the  assault,  but  because  of 
his  mental  condition  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  go 
to  trial.  Through  plea  bargaining  we  got  what  we 
wanted  in  the  way  of  a sentence.  He  had  done  about 
eight  months  in  jail  before  all  that  came  to  trial,  so  he 
got  credit  for  time  served,  a four-year  probation  and  he 
can’t  associate  with  any  other  white  supremacist 
groups  whatsoever  and.  of  course,  no  firearms  and  so  on. 
and  he  was  not  allowed  to  live  in  Kootenai  County.  He 


‘Because  of  their  headquarters  being  here, 
we  got  targeted  with  a bad  image  and  got 
more  of  a black  eye  than  we  deserved.’ 


Legislating  against  the  problem 

LEN:  In  your  estimation,  is  the  sUte  government  in 
Boise  sufficiently  attuned  to  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Aryan  Nations  and  similar  groups? 

BROADBENT:  Yes.  but  again  it  was  a struggle.  In 
January  1983.  which  was  the  opening  session  of  our 
Legislature,  a few  of  us  up  here  in  northern  Idaho  and 
some  in  Boise  felt  the  need  for  Idaho  to  pass  a malicious 
harassment  bill  too.  We  had  numerous  meetings  around 
Boise,  we  drew  in  people  from  Pocatello,  Moscow  and 
northern  Idaho  and  we  felt  that  there  was  genuinely  a 
lot  of  support  for  that  kind  of  a bill.  So  with  all  the  forces 
and  energies  of  the  Idaho  Human  Rights  Commission 
and  different  coalition  groups  that  we  began  sharing  our 
different  experiences  with,  we  drew  quite  a bond  bet- 
ween a lot  of  us  in  Idaho.  Organization  by  organization, 
they  began  supporting  and  endorsing  the  passage  of 
that  malicious  harassment  bill,  and  by  the  time  we 
started  going  through  the  legislative  process  we  had 
well  over  100  organizations  behind  us.  ranging  from  the 
LDS  Church  (Mormonsl.  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
Methodists,  Protestants.  Jews,  everybody  like  that. 
The  bill  did  pass  by  a subsUntial  margin,  and  it  was 
signed  into  law  around  the  30th  of  March  by  then- 
Govemor  Evans. 

LEN;  Has  the  Legislature  since  moved  to  pass  any  other 
laws  in  speciBc  response  to  the  Aryan  Nations? 


LEN;  Have  the  residents  of  the  Hayden  Lake  area  ever 
attempted  to  eject  the  Aryan  Nations  followers? 

BROADBENT:  No.  We  all  recognize  and  believe  in  our 
own  Constitution,  and  there  is  no  organized  effort  to  ex- 
pel them  or  to  force  them  to  move  away.  I think  all  of  us. 
even  as  detestable  as  we  find  them,  would  not  agree  with 
anyone  that  might  have  ideas  of  forcing  them  out.  If 
they’re  going  to  move,  it  has  to  be  on  their  own.  but  we 
need  to  somehow  or  other  counter  them.  Our  task  force 
is  acting  to  some  degree  as  the  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity here  to  make  those  responses  or  counter  those 
responses.  We  did  have  somebody  that  took  offense  to  it 
back  in  June  of  ’81.  and  the  Aryan  church  was  bombed. 
We  did  a very  extensive  investigation  but  we  did  not 
come  up  with  any  suspect  to  be  able  to  charge. 

‘The  last  white  bastion’ 

LEN:  What  was  it  about  the  northern  Idaho  area  that  at- 
tracted the  Aryan  Nations  there  in  the  first  place? 

BROADBENT:  There’s  two  popular  reasons  for  it.  One 
is  because  it’s  a rural  state  in  a very  rural  setting,  and 
they  would  not  be  scrutinized  by  law  enforcement  as 
much  as  they  were  in  California.  The  second  reason  is 
because  this  area,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  what  they 
feel  is  the  last  white  bastion  in  America.  There  are  very 
few  minorities  of  any  kind  that  live  in  the  northwest, 
and  more  specifically  northern  Idaho. 


was  originally  from  Spanaway,  Washington,  to  begin 
with. 

LEN:  Beyond  what  you  said  earlier  about  the  well- 
concealed  nature  of  the  Aryan  Nations  compound,  can 
you  describe  the  physical  layout  or  features  of  the 
camp? 

BROADBENT:  I’ve  been  up  there  a number  of  times. 
Picture  a square  that  would  denote  about  20  acres. 
Around  the  fringe  of  the  square,  except  for  the  west  side, 
is  fairly  heavily  forested.  In  the  middle  of  that  square  is 
basicaUy  where  Butler  has  the  compound.  Before  the 
property  became  the  Aryan  Nations  church  it  was  a 
dairy  farm,  so  they  have  a couple  of  outbuildings  and  a 
bam  and  a house.  The  house  is  an  older  two-story  white 
house  that  Butler  lives  in,  and  they  converted  the  dairy 
barn  first  into  their  chapel,  their  academy  for  school 
children  — they  were  teaching  K-12  at  one  time  — then 
they  added  a smaller  L-shaped  building  to  become 
Butler’s  office  and  the  printing  press  area.  Then  they 
converted  the  bam  into  a dormitory,  because  when  they 
have  their  congresses  up  here,  which  is  a once-a-year 
event,  they  have  generally  anywhere  from  260  to  300 
people  from  several  states  who  come  up  for  that  con- 
ference. So  some  housing  provision  was  made  for  them; 
they  don’t  have  any  other  living  quarters  as  such.  They 
did  build  three  small,  one-room  cabins  to  offer  some  tem- 
porary shelter  for  different  conference  attendees. 


BROADBENT:  Yes.  Directly  because  of  the  activities 
of  the  Aryan  Nations  or  groups  like  them,  this  year  we 
had  two  things  that  were  very  significant.  They  passed 
a domestic  terrorism  act,  and  it’s  probably  one  of  the 
better  and  tougher  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature.  The 
fine  and  imprisonment  is  10  years  and  $50,000.  Then 
they  added  to  our  malicious  harassment  statute  a civil 
rights  section  which  allows  victims  of  malicious  harass- 
ment to  sue  these  individuab  civilly. 

LEN:  Are  you  aware  of  any  civil  actions  that  have  arisen 
thus  far  under  that  law? 


LEN:  Does  the  presence  of  the  Aryan  Nations  encamp- 
ment ever  pose  any  problem  in  terms  of  tourists  getting 
a little  overly  curious  and  trespassing  in  a dangerous 
area? 

BROADBENT:  The  compound,  as  we  refer  to  it,  is 
basically  a 20-acre  square  parcel  of  ground,  and  it  sits  off 
in  the  middle  of  a forested  area.  From  the  roads  you  can- 
not see  anything  except  the  sign  that  they  have  in  front 
of  their  entrance,  announcing  where  the  Aryan  Nations 
church  is.  There’s  been  some  people  who  say.  “Well. 


Bearing  arms 

LEN:  Are  there  any  more  threatening  measures  built  in 
to  seal  the  compound  off,  such  as  barbed  wire  fencing, 
weapons  emplacements  or  guard  towers? 

BROADBENT:  There’s  no  weapons  out  at  the  com- 
pound. and  we  don’t  reaUy  think  there  has  been.  It 
would  just  be  suicide  to  have  any  kind  of  stockpile  of 
weapons  when  it  might  be  very  imminent  that  there 
would  be  a search  warrant  executed,  and  that  would 
close  them  down.  They’ve  been  very  careful  about 
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avoiding  something  like  that.  They’ve  had  two  other 
paramilitary  ranges,  with  the  closest  being  about  12  or 
14  miles  away,  that  we  discovered,  and  when  I began 
making  public  overtures  about  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
range.  Butler  challenged  me  to  identify  where  they  were. 
So  I checked  with  our  legal  department  to  see  if  I could 
make  that  disclosure  and  they  said  sure,  go  ahead.  So  I 
did  and  then  I never  heard  from  him  about  it  again.  But 
it  was  our  way  of  telling  them  that  we  knew  what  was  go- 
ing on  and  where. 

LEN:  Is  it  a practical  possibility  to  legislate  against  the 
existence  of  armed  paramilitary  training  camps? 


dent  by  the  bombings  that  took  place  here  in  Coeur 
d’Alene  last  year,  after  the  Order  trial.  They  tried  to 
start  up  another  Order,  but  they  were  rather  short-lived, 
and  only  lasted  from  about  July  through  the  end  of 
September  before  when  we  had  the  last  of  the  bombings 
and  then  four  or  five  days  later  three  people  were  ar- 
rested. The  arrests  started  off  with  counterfeiting 
charges,  which  were  all  Federal  crimes,  and  then  later  on 
some  of  them  were  charged  locally  with  the  bombings 
and  firearms  violations  and  so  on.  There's  still  a good 
chance  that  they  may  be  filed  upon  for  RICO  violations 
as  well. 


BROADBENT:  I think  it  is  in  terms  of  what  we're  talk- 
ing about:  the  intent  of  the  paramilitary  training.  I 
think  if  the  paramilitary  type  activities  involve  receiv- 
ing instructions  on  killing  and  maiming  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  bombs  and  explosives  and  so  on,  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  going  to  be  used  to  kill  people 
within  the  United  States  based  on  race,  color  or  ethnic 
background,  then  I think  that  kind  of  legislation  would 
work. 

If  they  want  paramilitary  training  for  whatever 
reasons  to  make  it  a getaway  weekend,  to  sharpen  some 
talents,  to  have  some  fun.  to  run  around  shooting  each 
other  with  colored  dye  pellets,  I don't  think  there's  any 
great  harm  in  having  those  kinds  of  activities  go  on. 
Then  again,  that  is  not  the  kind  of  training  or  activities 
that  we’re  trying  to  address  here.  The  pellets  of  dye 
might  be  able  to  cause  some  skin  irritation  or  might  put 
out  an  eye.  but  I guess  that  is  the  risk  you  might  take  if 
you  want  to  carry  on  that  kind  of  activity.  It  would  pro- 
bably be  no  more  dangerous  than  skydiving  and  hoping 
your  'chute  opens. 

Who’s  who  of  white  extremism 

LEN:  In  light  of  the  recent  Federal  indictments  on 

seditious  conspiracy  charges,  are  you  anticipating 

another  World  Aryan  Congress  in  Hayden  Lake  this 

year? 

BROADBENT;  They  have  already  scheduled  their  con- 
ference. and  it’ll  be  held  on  July  11  and  12.  Some  of  the 
speakers  that  they’ve  announced  are  people  like  Rick 
Cooper,  who  serves  as  a National  Socialist  Vanguard 
and  Aryan  Nations  leader;  Jerra  Crawford,  who’s  the 
author  of  “The  Last  Battle  Cry":  Dr.  Edward  Fields  of 
the  National  States’  Rights  Party  and  the  editor  of  The 
Thunderbolt:  Terry  Long,  who  is  the  Aryan  Nations 
leader  in  Canada:  Tom  Metzger  from  the  White  Aryan 
Resistance,  or  WAR:  Robert  Miles,  pastor  of  the  Moun- 
tain Church  and  Aryan  Nations  ambassador:  William 
Pierce  from  the  National  Alliance;  Tom  Robb,  who’s  the 
national  chaplain  of  the  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
and  John  Ross  Taylor,  who’s  an  Aryan  Nations  am- 
bassador in  Canada.  People  like  Cooper,  Long,  Metzger, 
Miles.  Robb  and  Taylor  have  been  here  in  the  past  quite 
often. 

LEN:  Given  the  indictments,  do  you  expect  that  the 
tone  of  the  conference  will  be  either  more  subdued  or 
more  militant  than  usual? 

BROADBENT;  I think  they're  going  to  be  quite  a bit 
more  subdued.  Even  before  the  indictments,  they  knew 
that  they  were  being  targeted,  so  they  toned  down  some 
of  their  rhetoric  quite  a bit.  Different  training  manuals 
on  paramilitary  training,  bomb  making,  booby  trapping 
or  whatever  have  all  now  been  stricken  from  the 
catalogues  of  what  you  can  order  from  the  Aryan  Na- 
tions chuEch.  I also  saw  an  interview  from  a TV  talk 
show  that  was  done  in  Denver  around  about  the  latter 
part  of  February,  and  I could  see  that  Butler  s tone, 
voice  and  rhetoric  were  considerably  toned  down  to  a 
very  subdued  level,  at  least  publicly.  Privately  I don’t 
imagine  that  it’s  changed  one  iota. 

LEN:  Are  you,  along  with  other  agencies,  taking  any 
unusual  precautions  in  preparation  for  this  event? 

BROADBENT:  No  unusual  precautions.  We  are  going 
to  be  doing  the  same  things  we  did  last  year:  monitor 
and  surveil  and  photograph  people  who  are  attending 
the  conference.  We  want  to  be  able  to  identify  and  know 
as  many  people  that  come  and  go  from  that,  particularly 
when  they  still  have  the  siege  mentality  that  some  of 
these  younger  militants  still  have  — and  that  s quite  evi- 


LEN:  Would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  there  would 
be  considerable  FBI  interest  in  the  conference,  given  the 
apparent  priority  they’re  now  giving  these  groups? 

BROADBENT:  Oh  sure.  Their  presence  has  always 
been  here,  since  at  least  1983  or  '84. 

LEN:  Do  you  know  whether  the  FBI  and  other  Federal 
agencies  regard  these  white  supremacist  groups  as  ter- 
rorists. or  is  there  another  label  that’s  applied  to  them? 

BROADBENT:  I was  in  Washington,  D.C..  attending 
the  first  annual  conference  on  prejudice  and  violence, 
and  we  had  then-Director  Webster  speak  on  terrorist 
threats.  Most  certainly  they  are  calling  these  things 
terrorist-type  activities.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  they  qualify  as  domestic  terrorists.  I think  that’s  a 
consensus. 


LEN:  Thus  far.  has  the  law  enforcement  community 
responded  to  events  like  the  World  Aryan  Congress 
with  national  gatherings  of  its  own,  whether  for  infor- 
mational or  strategic  purposes?  Have  there  been  na- 
tional symposiums  on  the  subject  of  white  extremist 
groups? 

BROADBENT:  If  there  have  been.  I’ve  not  been  invited 
or  well  informed  about  it.  I know  that  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  has  helped,  and  we’ve  cosponsored 
some  of  those  types  of  symposiums,  however  we 
couldn’t  afford  to  send  an  officer  down  to  those  kind  of 
gatherings.  Around  the  first  of  July  I’m  going  to  be  one 
of  the  participants  in  a three-panel  discussion  on  the  law 
enforcement  satellite  teleconference  system,  on  a pro- 
gram about  domestic  terrorism.  It’ll  be  a three-hour 
presentation. 


long  before  it  became  popular  that  this  would  take  more 
than  the  efforts  of  the  sheriff’s  office,  or  even  a com- 
bined effort  between  sheriffs  and  police,  even  including 
the  state.  It  would  be  beyond  our  efforts  because  of  the 
quick  mobility  that  these  people  have.  They  just  dash 
across  the  border,  because  after  all  we’re  only  about  12 
miles  from  the  Washington  border  here  in  Coeur 
d’Alene.  There  was  no  way  that  we’d  be  able  to  keep 
track  of  these  people  once  they  moved  out  of  our  area, 
because  it  doesn’t  become  a priority  to  another  local 
agency  to  have  the  same  concerns  that  we  did. 

LEN:  Is  there  much  that  your  agency  can  do.  beyond 
simply  keeping  up  a certfun  level  of  vigilance? 

BROADBENT:  We  have  in  one  regard.  Over  the  last 
three  and  a half  years  I have  been  on  the  road  constant- 
ly, primarily  throughout  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States,  giving  seminars  on  white  extremist  groups,  and 
giving  agencies  the  benefit  of  what  we’ve  discovered 
and  giving  them  some  significant  things  to  look  at 
should  these  people  move  into  or  near  their  area.  The 
strange  part  of  that  is  that  we  have  never  solicited  to  put 
on  programs  as  such;  these  have  been  mostly  through 
word  of  mouth.  To  date  I would  say  there’s  been  prob- 
ably 100  lectures,  seminars  and  what  have  you,  varying 
from  one  hour  to  ail  day.  and  I’ve  had  over  7,000 
criminal  justice  people  go  through  these  seminars  so  far. 

LEN:  Do  you  get  a sense  from  this  that  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  elsewhere  in  the  country  are  sufficiently 
attuned  to  the  threat  posed  in  this  respect? 


Calling  for  help 

LEN:  Can  a local  or  county  agency  such  as  yours  move 
against  a group  like  the  Aryan  Nations  without  state  or 
Federal  help? 

BROADBENT:  No.  That  was  one  of  the  things  of  being 
as  close  to  the  situation  as  I was.  that  I recognized  and 


BROADBENT:  They  are  beginning  to  learn.  I think  law 
enforcement  in  general  has  been  slow  to  respond  in 
terms  of  intelligence-gathering  activities.  They  have 
basically  felt  like  we  have,  that  it  was  just  a local 
organization  that  didn’t  have  these  national  and  inter- 
national connections.  We’ve  shown  them  how  they  re 
able  to  communicate  and  why  they  communicate  and 
network,  and  how  we  have  discovered  that  they  have 
dual  or  multiple  memberships  in  each  other’s  organiza- 
tions. We’ve  had  Klansmen  and  Aryan  Nations  who  are 
in  each  other’s  organizations,  and  computer  networks 
have  brought  them  much  closer  than  one  would  suspect, 
because  now.  instead  of  getting  information  that  comes 
in  once  a month,  they  can  target  these  computers  every 
day  and  get  very  up-to-date  information  and  messages 
from  each  other. 

LEN:  Have  the  philosophical  shades  of  difference 
started  to  blur  somewhat  between,  say.  old-school 
groups  like  the  Klan  and  new-style  revoluUonary  outfits 
like  the  Order? 

BROADBENT:  Yes.  you  see  them  narrowing  con- 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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siderably.  and  you  see  it  more  predominantly  in  the 
Klan.  from  the  changes  that  they’ve  gone  through.  In- 
stead of  hoods  and  sheeia.  now  they  're  into  camouflage 
and  that  type  of  gear,  and  more  of  them  are  into  the 
paramilitary  training.  There’s  been  a narrowing  of 
philosophy  and  ideology  betweeen  organizations,  but 
they’re  still  very  separate.  Obviously  the  leaderships  of 
these  different  organizations  are  not  going  to  want  to 
give  up  members  to  one  organization  or  the  other, 
because  that’s  their  only  source  of  support  in  a sense.  So 
there  would  stiU  be  considerable  in-house  fighting  over 
control  of  each  other’s  members  and  so  on. 

LEN:  Does  that  factionalism  ultimately  work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  law  enforcement? 

BROADBENT:  Oh  sure  it  does.  Whether  it's  from  the 
right  or  the  left  or  wherever,  as  long  as  you’ve  got  two 
organizations,  even  though  they  be  like-minded,  there  s 
still  a lot  of  philosophical  and  leadership  differences 
that  wOi  keep  them  from  ever  becoming  one  complete 
group  - at  least  I hope  so.  The  Order  was  a good  lesson, 
because  the  leaders  were  saying  that  now  is  the  time  to 
get  out  there  and  strike,  but  they  didn’t  want  to  move  to 
get  that  done,  and  the  younger,  more  militant,  agressive 
males  in  these  organizations  said.  “Wait  a minute. 
We’ve  got  to  take  action  now;  we've  got  to  do  some- 
thing.” So  they  quit  that  organization,  they  formed  the 
Order  with  about  9 or  10  individuals,  and  pretty  soon 
they  got  23  and  they  ’ ve  committed  a whole  lot  of  crimes. 
They’ve  used  “The  Turner  Diaries"  as  their  blueprint 
for  revolt  and  set  about  to  change  the  world.  Obviously 
it  didn’t  work,  but  nevertheless  there  were  a lot  of 
domestic  terrorist  acts  committed  — criminal  acts 
murder,  robbery,  arson,  stolen  property,  counterfeiting, 
illegal  weapons  activity,  bribery,  corruption,  and  that’s 
why  they  were  filed  upon  on  RICO  violations.  Then  you 
get  two  more  like  the  Ukiah  drivers  in  the  armored  car 
robbery.  Those  drivers  were  corrupted  or  bribed  into 


can’t  go  in  there  and  expect  to  come  away  with 
something  tomorrow.  But  it  can  be  done. 

LEN  On  the  other  side  of  that,  have  you  observed  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  white  extremist  groups  to  at- 
tempt either  to  propagandize  law  enforcement  officers 
or  actuaUy  infiltrate  the  ranks  of  a police  agency? 

BROADBENT:  They  use  the  propaganda  considerably 
that  they  have  a lot  of  liw  enforcement  officers  in  their 
organizations.  We  know  of  two  ex-officers  who  have 
belonged  to  the  Aryan  Nations.  Both  were  out  of  CaUfor- 
nia  but  they’ve  not  been  in  law  enforcement  recently. 
These  go  back  at  least  to  pre-1972  or  ’73.  somewhere 
around  that  period  of  time.  We  have  not  seen  anybody 
actively  engaged  with  Aryan  Nations  here  or  elsewhere 
that  we’re  aware  of.  That  doesn't  mean  that  there  may 
not  be  law  enforcement  officers  who  have  written  for 
some  of  their  materials  and  such,  but  they  certainly 
shouldn’t  be  considered  members.  They  may  be  doing  it 
for  the  same  reason  I am.  which  is  intelligence- 
gathering. But  they  do  put  out  a lot  of  propaganda  that 
they’ve  infiltrated  law  enforcement  and  so  on. 

LEN:  Can  a police  agency  legitimately  bar  an  applicant 
on  the  basis  of  white  supremacist  views,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter dismiss  an  officer  for  such  views  once  on  the  job? 

BROADBENT:  Well,  we  have  seen  different  admini- 
strative and  court  actions  that  have  seemingly  upheld 
those  kinds  of  activities.  I know  of  several  departments 
where  members  have  belonged  to  the  Klan  or  one  of  the 
Klan  groups  and  they  were  dismissed  on  the  basis  of 
that  membership.  Secondly,  with  the  Aryan  Nations 
and  their  philosophy  of  overthrowing  the  United  SUtes 
Government.  I think  that  would  be  sufficient  to  bar 
employment. 

A lot  of  these  people  consider  themselves  super- 
patriots and  anti-Communist  and  so  on.  but  when  you 
pull  away  their  shell  and  start  examining  them  minute- 


LEN:  In  situations  such  as  this,  is  it  possible  for  agen- 
cies like  a state  education  department  or  department  of 
child  welfare  to  be  called  in  to  intervene? 

BROADBENT:  I've  not  known  of  any  that  have.  Their 
academy  jthe  Aryan  Nations]  is  shut  down  now.  but  in 
Idaho  they  have  very  little  control,  or  no  control  over 
home  teaching  or  whatever,  so  it's  very  difficult  when 
there  are  no  applicable  laws  that  can  force  them  to  stop 
that. 

LEN:  One  other  white  extremist  group  of  recent  vin- 
toge,  the  Posse  Comitatus,  advocated  a philosophy  that 
recognized  no  legal  authority  beyond  that  of  the  county. 
In  light  of  that  — and  I’m  not  suggesting  that  the 
Aryan  Nations  share  that  philosophy. . . 

BROADBENT:  And  they  do.  because  before  they  were 
the  Aryan  Nations.  Butler  was  the  marshal  of  the  Posse 
Comitatus. 

LEN:  Given  that,  what  is  the  perception  of  the  Kootenai 
County  Sheriff’s  Department  by  the  Aryan  Nations? 

BROADBENT;  Well.  Butler  was  just  in  to  see  the 
Sheriff  yesterday,  so  Butler  recognizes  only  the  authori- 
ty of  the  sheriff.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  if  Federal,  state 
or  city  agents  have  caught  him  in  any  violations  that  he 
doesn’t  recognize  them  in  the  sense  that  he's  going  to 
fight  tickets  or  resist  arrest  — again,  that  s more 
rhetoric  than  action. 

LEN:  Do  1 undersUnd  from  what  you’re  saying  that 
Butler  is  currently  free  on  bail  after  the  sedition  indict- 
ments? 

BROADBENT:  Yeah.  He  was  arrested  on  a Wednesday 
and  by  the  following  Saturday  night  he  complained  of 
chest  pains  and  he  was  taken  into  the  hospital.  He  was 
diagnosed  as  having  some  heart  problem.  On  Monday 


helping  commit  that  crime.  You’ve  also  got  legitimate 
firearms  dealers  who  were  given  substantial  bribes  for 
more  weapons  without  paper  traces,  and  there  have 
been  several  indictments  handed  down  as  a result  of 
that.  So  we’ve  probably  looked  at  the  better  part  of 
maybe  100  people  overall  in  the  last  two  to  three  years 
who  have  been  indicted  as  a result  of  this  one  investiga- 
tion. 


‘A  lot  of  children  are  going  to  grow  up  with 
what  I consider  very  false  values  concerning 
minorities  or  the  parameters  of  hate. ' 


Targeted  for  death 

LEN:  Has  your  agency  or  any  other  had  the  occasion  to 
offer  protective  services  to  local  figures  in  the  face  of 
threats  from  the  white  extremist  groups? 

BROADBENT:  We  don' t do  it  in  the  way  of  24-hour  pro- 
tection; we  just  do  not  have  that  kind  of  manpower 
available  for  anybody.  We  have  had  several  people  that 
have  been  specifically  targeted  on  their  assassination 
list,  including  myself. . . 

LEN:  How  do  you  personally  react  to  the  knowledge 
that  you’ve  been  marked  for  death  by  a group  like  this? 


ly.  the  basic  thing  they  want  to  do  is  to  change  from  the 
present  form  of  government  and  change  from  the  pres- 
ent form  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  They  are  go- 
ing to  some  lengths  to  try  to  do  it.  One  proposal  is  called 
the  Pace  Amendment,  written  by  James  O.  Pace,  who 
proposes  that  each  state  set  the  standards  for  what 
citizenship  would  mean  in  the  United  States,  state  by 
state.  Each  state  would  have  the  right  of  excluding  cer- 
tain racial  or  religious  groups,  or  whatever.  It’s  a Uttle 
bizarre,  but  it’s  been  sent  to  all  of  our  Congressional 
representatives  and  many  state  legislatures  around  the 
country.  Butler  has  endorsed  this  guy  and  the  Pace 
Amendment,  and  through  the  Aryan  Nations  helped 
mail  out  some  of  his  publications  to  Congress. 


they  transferred  him  to  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  m 
Spokane  and  then  operated  on  him  Monday  evening,  a 
quadruple  bypass  operation.  He’s  spent  the  last  t^ee 
weeks  in  the  hospital  and  was  released,  so  he  is  now  back 
out.  He  posted  a $100,000  property  bond  to  gam  release^ 
He’s  now  up  and  about,  walking  gingerly  of  course,  and 
I don’t  imagine  he  can  have  too  terribly  much  in  the  way 
of  excitement.  That’s  one  reason  I think  the  congress 
may  not  go  as  well,  if  it  goes  at  all.  He  is  scheduled  to  go 
back  to  Fort  Smith.  Arkansas,  around  the  second  or 
third  of  June,  just  to  plead  not  guilty. 

LEN:  Does  it  seem  at  all  peculiar  that  someone  who  s 
been  indicted  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  violently  over- 
throw the  government  would  be  free  on  bail? 


BROADBENT:  I think  most  of  us  have  taken  these 
revelations  with  a great  deal  of  seriousness.  However.  I 
don’t  know  of  any  of  us  who  have  altered  our  lifestyles 
considerably,  because  we’re  in  high  visible  places  for  the 
most  part  — judges,  priests,  prosecutors,  the  under- 
sheriff. Federal  agents  and  so  on  - and  there’s  not  too 
much  that  we  can  do  that  would  deter  them.  And  I don 't 
think  any  of  us  will  be  deterred  from  carrying  out  our 
responsibilities  and  duties  to  our  families,  our  communi- 
ty. our  professions  and  soon.  Were  just  not  going  to  be 
and  have  not  been  intimidated,  even  though  we  know 
that  those  actions  can  and  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
past.  All  we  can  do  is  try  to  maintain  an  awareness 
about  us  that  it  could  happen.  But  when  it  may  or  by 
whom,  we  just  don't  know. 

LEN:  Is  it  possible  for  a law  enforcement  agency  to  ef- 
fectively penetrate  any  of  these  groups  with  undercover 
personnel?  Would  the  benefits  of  such  a Uctic  outweigh 
any  potential  risks  involved? 

BROADBENT;  From  what  we  see  here,  the  type  of 
undercover  activity  has  to  be  somewhat  long-term.  You 


Teach  your  children  well 

LEN:  Going  back  to  what  you  said  about  the  younger 
members  of  these  groups  becoming  progressively  more 
militant  than  their  older  comrades,  is  there  any  built-in 
danger  that  schools  run  by  these  groups  for  the  children 
of  members  are  spawning  a new  generation  of  right- 
wing  terrorists,  through  curriculum  or  philosophy? 

BROADBENT:  Very  definitely.  I see  evidence  of  that  in 
a lot  of  the  news  clips  that  have  come  out.  If  you've  got  a 
father  or  a parent  who  is  a member  of  these  organiza- 
tions. then  certainly  the  parents  are  going  to  influence 
that  child  considerably,  from  birth  through  adulthood. 
A lot  of  children  are  going  to  take  on  the  same  patterns 
that  their  parents  did.  and  will  grow  up  with  what  I con- 
sider to  be  very  false  values  concerning  minorities  or  the 
parameters  of  hate  and  such,  as  perceived  by  the 
parents.  If  that  child  could  be  removed  from  the  home, 
and  if  he  has  not  had  that  so  ingrained  m him.  then  on’ce 
he  goes  out  into  the  world  and  sees  the  real  world  for 
what  it  is.  hecan  make  up  his  own  true  assessment  as  to 
whether  a person,  regardless  of  his  race  or  religion,  is  a 
good  person  or  a bad  person 


BROADBENT:  It’s  not  bizarre  in  the  sense  that  every- 
body is  entitled  to  at  least  a bail  hearing,  and  they  have 
gone  through  that  process.  The  magistrate  set  the  bond 
at  $100,000,  which  is  not  an  unreasonable  bail  for  the 
types  of  charges  here,  although  I had  hoped  it  would  be 
more  like  $350,000. 

Healing  the  wounds  of  hatred 

LEN;  A spokesman  for  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
suggested  that  the  seditious  conspiracy  indictments 
could  set  the  white  supremacist  movement  back  10 
years,  if  not  cripple  it  permanently.  How  would  you  size 
up  that  assessment? 

BROADBENT;  I would  agree  with  that,  and  take  that 
in  the  same  vein  as  we  did  with  the  civil  action  against 
the  Klan  in  Alabama.  Finally  these  people  are  going  to 
be  held  accountable  for  the  principles  and  concerns  and 
what  they  have  related  and  how  it’s  perceived  by  their 
members.  You’re  seeing  those  kinds  of  trends  in  a lot  of 
things.  To  give  you  another  one  that’s  very  trendy,  now 
a tavern  or  a bar  can  be  held  responsible  for  a person  who 
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Talked  to  Death:  The  Life  and 
Murder  of  Alan  Berg. 

By  Stephen  Singular. 

*New  York:  Beech  Tree  Books. 
1987. 

320  pp..  $17.95. 

By  Hal  Nees.  D.P.A. 

Patrol  Division  Chief 
Boulder.  Colo.. 

Police  Department 

If  any  person  deserves  the  ad- 
jective of  complex,  Alan  Berg  did. 
Berg,  a talk-show  host  for  several 
radio  stations  in  the  Denver  area 
for  a number  of  years,  was  and  is  a 
lot  of  things  to  a lot  of  people. 
Some  loved  him.  Others  hated 
him  — hated  him  so  much  that  on 
June  18.  1984,  some  person  (or 
persons)  fatally  shot  him  with 
some  kind  of  automatic  weapon. 
Stephen  Singular  has  written  a 
book  about  the  Alan  Berg  killing 


Vigilante:  The  Backlash  Against 

Crime  in  America. 

By  William  Tucker. 

New  York,  N.Y.:  Stein  & Day. 

1985. 

379  pp..  $16.95. 

By  Raymond  G.  Kessler 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice 
Memphis  State  University 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Tucker's  book  is  essentially  a 
conservative  critique  of  contem- 
porary American  criminal  justice. 
According  to  the  author.  Bern- 
hard  Goetz,  the  New  York  sub- 
way gunman  whose  trial  for  at- 
tempted murder  will  soon  be  con- 
cluded. has  become  a symbol  of 
public  outrage  against  crime  and 
the  failure  of  the  system  to  punish 
criminals  and  protect  the  public. 
Tucker  attempts  to  articulate 
this  public  frustration,  find  its 
causes  and  provide  some  solu- 
tions. 

His  basic  theme  is  that  the 
public  has  lost  control  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  criminal  justice,  and 
the  system  no  longer  responds  to 
the  needs  of  the  public  and  its  con- 
ceptions of  justice.  Because  the 
public  has  lost  faith  in  the 
system,  people  no  longer  co- 
operate with  police  and  pros- 
ecutors. and  thus  law  enforce- 
ment suffers.  Further,  the 
criminal  justice  process  is  more 
than  just  a means  of  dealing  with 
crime;  it  is  also  “a  public  stage 
upon  which  the  continuing  drama 
of  public  morality  is  enacted.  ” 

It  is  this  frustration  that 
stimulates  vigilante  activity. 
Tucker  disapproves  of  vigilan- 
tism  and  warns  that  it  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  social  fabric.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  sees  it  as  a natural 
response  to  an  unacceptable 


that  provides  the  reader  with  in- 
teresting reading. 

"Talked  to  Death"  points  out 
that  Berg's  death  was  as  complex 
as  his  life.  Berg  had  been  a lawyer, 
a haberdasher,  a radio  talk-show 
host  and  unemployed.  He  had 
been  married,  divorced  and  in- 
volved with  more  than  several 
women,  he  had  been  fired,  hired, 
accepted  and  rejected.  In  the  end 
it  appears  that  his  death  was  plot- 
ted and  carried  out  by  some  in- 
dividuals who,  as  one  individual 
put  it.  Berg  would  "be 
defending." 

1 did  listen  to  the  Alan  Berg 
radio  show  several  times.  Berg 
could  be  irrational,  and  could  ir- 
ritate almost  any  person  who 
called  in  to  talk  to  him.  He  was  the 
kind  of  individual  on  the  radio 
that  you  either  listened  to  and 
loved  or  listened  to  and  hated. 
There  seemed  no  room  for  am- 


situation. 

In  Tucker's  view,  the  legal 
system  is  dominated  by  lawyers, 
judges  and  liberal-leaning  crim- 
inologists and  reform  groups  who 
have  forgotten  about  the  need  to 
have  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
He  bemoans  "government  by  the 
judiciary"  and  defines  a crimino- 
logist as  "a  person  who  believes 
that  punishing  criminals  doesn’t 
work." 

He  criticizes  the  view  that 
criminals  are  "sick"  or  "victims 
of  society."  and  sees  little  hope  in 
rehabilitating  criminals.  Prisons 
must  be  built  and  maintained  "for 
their  original  and  ongoing  pur- 
poses — to  punish  wrongdoers,  to 
deter  others.  . and  to  separate 
criminals  from  the  rest  of 
society." 

The  law  of  search  and  seizure 
and  of  confessions  has  gone  too 
far  in  attempting  to  protect  the 
rights  of  defendants  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public,  according  to 
Tucker,  who  is  also  critical  of  the 
insanity  defense  and  supportive 
of  the  death  penalty. 

Like  others.  Tucker  notes  that 
violent  crime  is  disproportion- 
ately committed  by  blacks.  He  at- 
tributes this  to  a number  of  fac- 
tors. After  Reconstruction. 
Southern  whites  failed  to  treat 
black-on-black  crime  as  a serious 
matter.  This  patronizing  attitude 
contributed  to  black  lawlessness. 
"Today  it  is  called  liberalism  and 
is  couched  in  patronizing  terms 
like  ‘poverty  causes  crime'  and 
‘criminals  are  really  victims  of 
society.'  ” the  author  notes. 
Another  contributing  factor  is 
the  prevalence  of  impoverished 
female- headed  households. 
Tucker  contends  that  much  of 
what  we  call  the  "criminal  per- 
sonality" results  from  "men  be- 


bivalence. 

When  Alan  Berg  was  killed  the 
residents  of  the  Denver  area  were 
shocked,  surprised,  saddened  and 
in  some  cases  gladdened. 
Members  of  the  local  media  were 
hit  hard:  One  of  their  own  had 
been  killed.  Members  of  the 
media,  somewhat  similarly  to  law 
enforcement  officers,  take  it  very 
personally  when  one  of  their  own 
is  killed.  Thus  the  investigation  of 
Alan  Berg's  murder  became  to 
some  degree  a media  event  as  well 
as  a large-scale  hunt  for  the  killers 
by  the  cops  (and  to  some  extent 
by  the  members  of  the  media 
themselves). 

I found  myself  empathizing 
with  the  Denver  Police  Depart- 
ment administration.  Several 
years  earlier  I had  been  the 
manager  of  our  investigative  divi- 
sion while  several  well-publicized 
cases  came  to  a close,  including 


mg  raised  exclusively,  or  under 
the  predominating  influence  of 
women." 

Overall,  this  is  a very  readable 
book,  and  Tucker  exhibits  a 
familiarity  w'th  much  of  the 
literature  on  crime  and  justice. 
His  familiarity  is.  however,  a 
selective  one.  and  evidence  con- 
trary to  his  position  tends  to  be  ig- 
nored. 

The  weakest  parts  of  the  book 
are  those  where  Tucker  plunges 
into  the  legal  thickets.  For  in- 
stance, he  contends  that  because 
the  exclusionary  rule  benefits  on- 
ly guilty  people,  it  violates  the 
principle  of  equal  protection 
under  the  law.  He  also  seems  to  ig- 
nore the  specific  requirement  at 
the  end  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment and  the  well-established 
"plain  view"  doctrine: 

"Under  the  Supreme  Court's 
vanishingly  narrow  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
the  police  can  no  longer  simply 
state  where  they  expect  to  find 
evidence  of  a crime.  They  also 
have  to  describe  in  meticulous 
detail  what  they  expect  to  find 
before  they  find  it.  If  they  find 
something  different  from  what 
they  expected,  even  though  that 
evidence  incriminates  the  same 
person  in  the  same  crime,  that 
evidence  is  not  admissible  in 
court.  The  reason  is  that  the 
police  have  not  properly  'de- 
scribed' the  evidence  as  'required' 
by  the  Fourth  Amendment." 

Many  readers  will  disagree  with 
Tucker’s  interpretations  and 
recommendations,  and  will  find 
much  of  the  book  to  be  just  a 
rehash  of  longstanding  conser- 
vative gripes.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  some  of  those  who  disagree 
may  find  the  book  interesting  and 
provocative. 


the  killing  of  a small  child  after  a 
metropolis-wide  hunt  for  the 
child,  and  the  shotgun  killing  of 
the  friend  of  the  daughter  of  a 
well-known  movie  star.  Even 
these  were  strictly  small-time 
compared  to  what  the  Denver 
Police  Department  went  through 
with  the  Berg  investigation. 
Everyone  who  could  get  some 
thread,  some  small  piece  of  infor- 
mation, was  making  it  into  big 
news. 

Generally  local  law  enforce- 
ment is  good  at  what  it  does:  We 
investigate  burglaries,  thefts 
from  automobiles,  some  complex 
crimes  and  rapes  and  murders.  1 
am  confident  that  the  Denver 
Police  Department  did  every- 
thing that  it  could  do.  following 
every  lead  and  sparing  no  ex- 
pense. No  police  department 
wants  to  do  an  incomplete  in- 
vestigation or  to  be  embarrassed 
by  its  work.  Don  Mulnix.  the 
Denver  detective  division  chief,  is 
a professional  and  competent 
manager,  and  the  investigators 
who  worked  for  him  were  compe- 
tent investigators.  Butin  general, 
local  law  enforcement  is  not  struc- 
tured to  handle  a very  complex 


case  that  involves  suspects  from 
all  over  the  country.  For  a time  we 
will  put  all  of  our  resources  on  the 
case,  investigators  fly  all  over  the 
country,  much  money  is  spent, 
but  in  time  the  day-to-day  work 
has  to  be  done,  leads  are  followed 
to  dead  ends  and  investigators 
are  pulled  off  the  case.  Budgets 
start  to  dry  up.  In  the  end.  the 
Denver  Police  Department's  in- 
vestigation yielded  only  frustra- 
tion. The  case  was  not  filed. 

Stephen  Singular  was  one  of  the 
reporters  assigned  to  the  Berg 
case,  as  a writer  for  the  Denver 
Post,  and  his  reporting  back- 
ground comes  out  in  this  book.  He 
has  done  a good  job  of  putting 
together  the  story  and  has  provid- 
ed one  that  is  nicely  well  rounded. 

The  27  chapters  of  "Talked  to 
Death"  cover  a description  of 
Berg's  life,  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  white- 
supremacist  group  the  Order,  the 
events  that  appear  to  have  led  to 
Berg's  death  and  the  hunt  for  the 
killers  after  his  murder., 

"Talked  to  Death"  is  a well 
written,  easy-to-read  book  that 
provides  an  accurate  portrayal  of 
('ontinued  on  Page  15 


Police  Ethics: 

Hard  Choices  in  Law  Enforcement 
EditetJ  by 

William  C.  Heffeman 
and 

Timothy  Stroup 

"This  book  is  a major  contribution  to  the  body  of 
information  about  police  ethics.  The  issues  raised  in 
these  essays  are  ones  which  the  police  must  address 
with  as  much  knowledge  and  reflection  as  possible.” 

— Patrick  V.  Murphy 


Including  insightful,  incisive  essays  on: 

★ The  police  and  rules  of  office  ★ 

★ Whistle-blowing  and  loyalty  to  one's  friends  ★ 

★ Police  discretion  ir 

★ Police  undercover  operations  ★ 

★ Privacy  ★ 

★ Deadly  force  and  capital  punishment  ★ 

★ Police  and  electoral  polities  ★ 

★ Affirmative  action  it 

★ Sexual  integration  in  policing  ★ 

Hardcover:  $21.95  Paper:  $16  95 

Available  from  The  John  Jay  Press.  444  West  56th  Street.  New 
York.  New  York  10019  (212)  489-3592. 


Selective  use  of  evidence  marks 
provocative  study  of  vigiiantism 
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Jobs 


Sute  Trooper.  The  Michigan 
State  Police  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  the  position  of  State 
Trooper  1.  Applicants  must  be 
U.S.  citizens  and  Michigan 
residents  for  one  year  prior  to  tak- 
ing the  written  exam.  Applicants 
must  also  possess  a valid  Michi- 
gan driver's  license  and  be  of  good 
moral  character  (no  felony  convic- 
tions). 

Other  qualifications  include: 
age  between  21  and  36;  height 
proportionate  to  weight;  vision 
20/50  correctable  to  20/20: 
possess  high  school  diploma  or 
the  equivalent. 

All  applicants  must  take  a com- 
prehensive written  exam  and  six- 
event  agility  test.  Other  testing 
includes  a physical  exam  and  oral 
interview. 

Starting  salary  is  $9.68  per 
hour,  increasing  to  $12.17  per 
hour  after  one  year.  Benefits  in- 
clude life,  health,  dental  and  op- 
tical insurance;  13  days  paid  vaca- 
tion; 11  paid  holidays:  overtime 
pay  for  court  time  and  holidays: 
uniforms  furnished  by  depart- 
ment. 

For  more  details,  contact; 
Special  Programs  Section  Office. 
Michigan  State  Police.  714  South 
Harrison  Road.  East  Lansing.  MI 
48823. 


PoUce  Officers.  The  Largo.  Fla.. 
Police  Department  is  accepting 
applications  on  a continuous 
basis.  The  105-merober  police 
department  serves  a Gulf  Coast 
community  of  approximately 
65.000  residents. 

Applicants  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  of  good  moral  character 
with  no  felony  convictions  involv- 
ing moral  turpitude.  In  addition, 
applicants  must  be  at  least  19 
years  old.  in  excellent  health,  with 
weight  proportionate  to  height 
and  vision  not  worse  than  20/60 
uncorrected.  Applicants  must 
have  at  least  45  college  credit 
hours  (60  hours  as  of  Oct.  1. 1987). 

Pre-employment  screening  in- 


cludes written  exam,  physical 
agility  test,  physical  exam, 
polygraph,  psychological  evalua- 
tion. oral  interview  and  extensive 
background  investigation. 

Starting  salary  is  $18,012  per 
year,  plus  educational  incentive 

pay  and  excellent  fringe  benefits. 

For  more  information,  write  or 
call:  David  L.  Deskins.  Profes- 
sional Standards  Officer.  Largo 
Police  Department.  100  E.  Bay 
Drive.  Largo.  FL  33540.  (813) 
586-2666. 


‘Hall  of  Shame’ 


For  the  best  pool  of  talent 
available,  list  your  next  job 
vacancy  in  L/EN.  Call  (212) 
489-3912  for  details. 


EMERGENCY  COMMUNICATIONS 
DISTRICT  DIRECTOR  (E-911) 

Johnson  City.  Washington  County.  Tennessee  {population  93.000), 
located  in  the  scenic  mountains  of  Upper  East  Tennessee,  is  seeking  an 
Emergency  Communications  District  Director,  a new  position  with  the 
responsibility  for  development  and  implementation  of  a state-of-the-art 
communications  and  E-91 1 system.  A bachelor's  degree,  strong  public 
safety  management  background  and  experience  in  operation  of  E-91 1 
communications  is  desired;  equivalent  experience  may  be  substituted. 
Salary  range;  $25,000  - $30,000.  plus  benefits,  depending  on  qualifica- 
tions and  experience.  Resumes  must  be  mailed  to  the  Washington  County 
Emergency  Communications  District,  Municipal-Safety  Building.  P.0,  Box 
448,  Johnson  City,  TN  37605.  and  must  be  received  by  June  30. 1 987. 


White-supremacist  groups: 
targeting  police  for  murder 


Continued  from  Page  7 
military  personnel,  while  others 
are  just  weapons  enthusiasts. 


Recently.  Georgia  Gov.  Joe 
Frank  Harris  signed  legislation 
outlawing  paramilitary  activity 
in  that  state.  Based  on  a model 
statute  drafted  by  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League,  the  law 
makes  it  illegal  to  operate  a 
paramilitary  organization  or  to 
engage  in  offensive  training. 
Violations  are  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  up  to  $5,000  and  a one-to- 
five-year  prison  term. 

In  1986.  White  Patriot  Party 
leader  Glenn  Miller  and  his 
second-in-command  were  con- 
victed of  violating  a Federal  court 
order  forbidding  them  to  engage 
in  paramilitary  training.  The 
court  order  stemmed  from  an 
earlier  suit  brought  by  the 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center. 

And.  on  May  10.  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  in  Washing- 
ton reported  the  existence  of  a 
secret  paramilitary  training  camp 
in  Idaho,  where  25  neo-Nazis  were 
instructed  in  such  subjects  as 
robbing  armored  cars  and  banks 
and  how  to  kill  police  officers  who 
intervene. 

Support  Your  Local  Police 
While  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  local,  state  and  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  being 
murdered  by  extremists.  Pro- 
fessor Karmen  asserted  that 
ideologically  the  right-wing 
groups  are  usually  supporters  of 
local  police  and  sheriff's  agencies. 

Federal  agents,  he  said,  are 
hated  because  of  the  monitoring 


done,  by  the  FBI  and  the  Mar- 
shals Service,  and  because  they 
represent  the  “Zionist  Occupa- 
tion Government.”  Said  Karmen. 
"They  especially  hate  the  IRS  [In- 
ternal Revenue  Service)  because 
of  its  ability  to  seize  property  and 
garnish  wages.” 


•Don't  Be  Conned’ 

One  of  the  first  lessons  taught 
by  Don  Sparry  in  his  40-hour 
course  for  police  on  right-wing  ex- 
tremists is  not  to  be  “conned  by 

groups  that  seem  supportive  of 
local  law  enforcement.  “They 
may  say  they  are  for  local  law  en- 
forcement but  they  actually  have 
lists  of  how  many  officers  got  kill- 
ed by  members.” 

In  Kootenai  County.  Idaho,  the 
home  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Butler  maintains 
apparently  cordial  relations  with 
the  sheriff,  yet  Undersheriff 
Larry  Broadbent’s  name  has  ap- 
peared on  list  drawn  up  by  The 
Order  of  assassination  targets. 

Sparry  cautions  that  local 
police,  who  are  usually  the  first  to 
come  upon  extremist  groups, 
should  not  be  thrown  by  the  name 
changes  the  groups  go  through. 
Said  Sparry.  “I  say  that  if  it 
quacks  like  a duck,  and  it  has 
feathers. . .” 


From  recognizing  the  organiza- 
tion. regardless  of  its  name. 
Sparry  said,  police  can  learn 
whether  it  is  a viable  threat,  and 
what  kind  of  threat,  whether  it 
has  weapons  or  “whether  it  is  the 
talk  kind  of  organization.” 


The  line  between  talk  and  ac- 
tion can  be  a fine  one.  Louis 
Beam,  the  Texas  KKK  leader, 
devised  an  assassination  point 
system  for  those  aspiring  to  the 
status  of  “Aryan  warrior.”  The 
system  assigns  point  values  for 
murdering  certain  people,  from 
the  U.S.  President  - one  point  - 
to  street  cops  — one-tenth  of  a 
point.  The  system  was  later 
adopted  by  The  Order. 

In  the  view  of  some  Federal 
agents,  local  law  enforcement  is 
well  equipped  to  handle  white 
supremacist  paramilitaries.  “In 
the  last  15  or  20  years.”  said 
Richard  Marquis  of  the  FBI. 
“local  law  enforcement  has 
become  much  more  professional. 

That  observation  was  echoed 
by  ATF's  Dan  Hartnett,  who 
pointed  to  “better  cooperation 
among  law  enforcement,  a better 
exchange  of  intelligence.” 

Both  men  said  that  law  enforce- 
ment currently  has  the  violent 
white  extremists  under  control. 
“It's  not  a major  problem  where 
we  are  having  these  groups  going 
out  and  committing  terrorist  acts 
oh  a daily  basis.”  said  Marquis. 

He  added,  however,  that  law  en- 
forcement will  “never  be  100  per- 
cent successful  until  we  can  say 
that  these  people  are  not  commit- 
ting any  more  criminal  acts,  not 
throwing  bombs,  not  doing  any  of 
these  things.”  Until  that  time,  he 
said,  paramilitary  extremists  will 
always  be  a threat.  “But  we  ve 
had  threats  for  years  and  years 
and  we'll  just  continue  to  put  peo- 
ple in  jail  who  are  committing 
criminal  acts." 


Continued  from  Page  8 
seeking  to  overthrow  our  system 
of  government." 

Another  significant  case 
brought  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment involved  a group  called  the 
White  Patriot  Party,  a racist 
paramilitary  organization 
operating  out  of  North  Carolina. 
In  April.  Steve  Miller,  the 
“chaplain  " of  the  White  Patriot 
Party,  and  one  of  his  lieutenants 
were  convicted  in  Elizabeth  City. 
N.C..  in  a conspiracy  to  acquire  il- 
legal arms  and  stolen  government 
property  to  wage  war  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 
This  conspiracy  also  aimed  at  the 
assassination  of  Morris  Dees,  a 
civil  rights  attorney  who  had  suc- 
cessfully enjoined  the  White 
Patriot  Party  from  conducting 
paramilitary  activities. 

Last  October.  Federal 
authorities  arrested  members  of 
the  Aryan  Nations  group  on 
charges  of  bombing  the  Federal 
building  in  Coeur  d’Alene.  Idaho. 
This  bombing  occurred  two 
weeks  after  that  group  bombed 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  home  of  the 
Rev.  Bill  Wassmuth.  a critic  of 
the  hate  groups. 

There  are  many  other  cases  and 
examples  of  successful  law  en- 
forcement efforts  against  these 
extremist  groups.  The  focal  point 
for  all  these  investigations  and 
prosecutions  has  been  the  Justice 
Department's  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion. That  division  has  coor- 
dinated the  investigations  of 
most  of  the  cases  1 have  been 
discussing,  and  it  has  handled 
most  of  the  prosecutions.  It  is 
uniquely  American  that  our 
Government  has  a prosecutorial 
office  charged  with  the  mandate 
to  protect  the  civil  liberties  of  all 
people  in  the  country  from  the 
criminality  of  extremists.  We  will 
continue  to  fulfill  that  mandate. 

In  conducting  these  investiga- 


tions and  prosecutions,  we  know 
very  well  that  we  cannot  totally 
eradicate  or  eliminate  hatred  and 
prejudice.  But  we  can  crack  down 
on  many  of  its  vicious  manifesta- 
tions: we  can  eviscerate  it,  and 
weaken  it. 

I have  been  speaking  about  the 
groups  and  individuals  that  live 
and  breed  hate  today.  But  we 
know  that  the  crackpottery  of 
these  groups  did  not  come  from 
nowhere,  and  that  many  of  them 
look  up  to  a particular  historical 
model,  the  biggest  and  most  suc- 
cessful hate  group  of  all  time, 
Adolf  Hitler’s  National  Socialist 
Party,  and  the  regime  it  created, 
the  Third  Reich.  A word.  then, 
about  that  well-known  victim  of 
what  Mayor  Edward  Koch  of  New 
York  has  called  “Waldheimer’s 
Disease."  whose  symptoms  are 
that  as  you  get  older,  you  forget 
you  were  a Nazi. 

In  the  Waldheim  case,  after,  a 
year-long  period  of  poring  over 
the  evidence,  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  State  came  to  a joint 
conclusion  that  a prima  facie  case 
existed  for  excluding  Mr.  Wald- 
heim from  the  United  States.  He 
is  now  on  the  watch  list.  This  is  a 
symbolic  gesture,  but  a very  im- 
portant one.  It  is  a declaration 
that  this  nation  is  and  will  be  in- 
hospitable to  persons  who  have 
acted  in  the  way  Mr.  Waldheim 
appears  to  have  done  during  the 
war.  namely  participating  in 
atrocities  against  Jews  and  other 
groups  in  southeastern  Europe. 

You  could  say  that  our  action 
against  Mr.  Waldheim  is  educa- 
tional in  nature.  It  makes  a state- 
ment. one  that  we  hope  will  reson- 
ate with  all  American  citizens, 
and  indeed  all  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  states  that  racial  hatred 
and  violence  — which  are  inex- 
tricable — are  ugly  and  wrong, 
and  that  we  have  to  make  a clean 
break  with  it. 


Interview:  Idaho’s 
Larry  Broadbent 

Continued  from  Page  12  j i n 

has  had  too  much  to  drink  and  gets  into  an  accident  and  kills 
somebody.  The  courts  and  juries  are  finding  against  the  lounps  and  so 
on  And  in  these  cases  where  the  Klan  as  an  organization  has  harassed  a 
person,  they  can  be  held  accountable  for  those  actions.  If  these  sedition 
laws  are  followed  through  to  convictions,  then  you're  going  to  see  that 
the  leaders  can  be  held  accountable  for  their  actions  too  I think  tha 
would  set  them  back  considerably,  if  it  didn't  kill  off  the  movemen 
outright  — and  I hope  that  it  would. 

LEN;  Even  if  convictions  are  realized,  is  there  any  chance  that  this  crip- 
pUng  effect  might  lead  In  time  to  the  emergence  of  other,  perhaps  more 
militant  groups  to  fill  the  void,  such  as  happens  in  cases  involving 
traditional  organized  crime? 

BROADBENT:  I don't  think  it'll  get  that  big  any  more.  'There  may 
have  been  a time  - and  certainly  there  was  back  in  the  1920's  or  30  s - 
where  that  kind  of  thing  could  have  spurred  a very  large  organization, 
but  I really  think  now  our  American  people  are  so  much  more  ed^ucated. 
and  they  have  less  hardening  of  the  heart  in  the  areas  of  hate.  There  will 
always  be  prejudice  and  biases,  but  I think  that  over  the  course  o 
history  we  can  see  the  lessening  and  lessening  all  the  time  of  racial 
hatred  and  prejudice.  Maybe  in  another  generation  or  such  it  11  almost 
be  wiped  out  by  a natural  process.  Certainly  if  the  propaganda 
machinery  is  stilled,  and  you  let  the  people  have  a few  years  off  to  rest 
their  feelings,  then  I think  it  can  go  a long  ways  toward  healing  our 
country  in  regards  to  racial  prejudice. 
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upcoming  Events 


AUGUST 

17-18.  Advaoced  Weaponry.  Presented  by 
the  Pan  Am  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Fee:  S265. 

1719.  Street  Survival  II.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Newark.  N.J. 
Fee;  SllO  (all  three  daysl:  S75  (first  two 
days  only):  $50  (third  day  only). 

17-19.  Introduction  to  Law  Enforcement 
Ptanninft  & Research  Methods.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
17-19.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Fee:  $450 

17-19.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle  Ac- 
cidents. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
$296. 

17-19.  Vehicle  Tbeft  Investigation  & 
Prevention.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  To  be  held  in 
Orlando.  Fla. 

17-21-  Defensive  Tactics  Instructor's 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston 
Stale  University  To  be  held  in  Huntsville. 
Tex  Fee:  $245. 

17-21.  Security  Management.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute  To  be  held  in 
Evanston.  111.  Fee:  $400. 

17-21.  Financial  Manipulation  Analysis. 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences  Inc  To  be 
held  in  Seattle.  Wash.  Fee;  $445 
17-21.  Narcotic  Identification  & Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $350. 

17-21.  Florida  Prosecutors  & Investigators 
Conference.  Presented  by  the  Organized 
Crime  Institute,  Florida  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement.  To  be  held  in 
Tallahassee.  Fee:  $300  (Florida  residents 
only). 

17-21,  Major  Event  Security.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Fee:  $325. 


17-21.  Photography  in  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee; 
$350. 

16-21.  Advanced  (Computer-Aided)  In- 
telligence Analysis.  Presented  by  Anacapa 
Sciences  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif  Fee:  $676. 

19-21.  Recognition  & Investigation  of  Child 
Abuse.  Presented  by  the  Criirtinal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston 
State  University.  Fee:  $175. 

23- 28.  Two-Session  Conference:  Interna- 
tional Drug  Trafficking  and  International 
Terrorism.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
lllinois-Chicago.  Office  of  International 
Criminal  Justice.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 
Fee:  $300  (either  session  individually):  $500 
(both  sessions). 

24- 26.  Managing  the  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Function.  Presented  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To 
be  held  in  Chicago. 

24-26.  Terrorism;  Understanding  & Reac- 
ting to  the  Threat.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee; 
$250. 

24-28.  Police  Executive  Development 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
$350. 

24-Sept.  4.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis. 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.  To  be 
held  in  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  Fee:  $695 
($790  after  July  1). 

24-Sept.  4.  First  Line  Supervision  for  Police 
& Correction  Officers.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $475 

26-28-  Street  Survival  II.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Carmel.  Calif. 
Fee:  $110  (all  three  days):  $75  (first  two 
days  only):  $50  (third  day  only). 

26-28.  Officer  Survival.  Presented  by  the 
Pan  Am  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Fee: 
$195. 

31-Sept.  4.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for 


Traffic  Supervisors.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee;  $475. 

31-Sept.  4.  Interviews  & interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $375. 

SEPTEMBER 

1-4.  Forensic  Science  Technology. 

Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 

held  in  Evanston,  lit.  Fee:  $400 

3-June  18,  1988.  Police  Administration 

Training  Program.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 

Institute.  Tuition:  $6,000 

7-11.  Police  Traffic  Radar  InslruclorTrain- 

ing.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute,  Fee; 

$400 

7-18.  At-Scene  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute-  Fee. 
$550. 

9-11.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid& 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  New  York.  Fee: 
$450. 

9-H.  Me<fia  Responses  for  the  Police  Chief. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $295. 

9-tI.  Determining  the  Cause  and  Origin  of 
Fires,  Arson  a&  Explosions.  Presented  by 
the  National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators. To  be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee: 
$250  (N  AFI  members);  $275  (nonmembers). 

9- 13.  Analytical  investigalion  Methods. 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago.  Fee;  $445. 

10- 11.  Improvised  Explosive  Devices  & 
Booby  Traps.  Presented  by  Execulech 
Corp.Tobeheldin  Mentor.  Ohio,  Fee:  $175. 

10-11.  Advanced  Handgun  Combat 
Shooting.  Presented  by  the  Pan  Am  In- 
stitute of  Public  Service.  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee;  $175. 

10-11.  Use  of  Force:  In  Defense  of  Officers 
& Agencies.  Presented  by  Criminal  Justice 
Consulting  Services.  To  be  held  in  Denver 
Fee:  $250. 


11-13.  Workshop  for  Recently  Appmnted 
Chiefs:  Part  I.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Las  Vegas. 

14-15.  Law  Enforcement  Dispatcher  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  D C 

14-16.  Microcomputers  for  Police 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute  To  be  held  in 
Dallas.  Fee;  $260. 

14-17.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee; 
$500. 

14-18.  Selective  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Fresenieu  bv  llie  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee;  $375. 

14-18.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee- 
$400. 

14-18.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Training  I. 
Presented  by  the  Pan  Am  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  Fee;  $425 

14-18.  Tactical  Weapons.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech  Corp.  Fee:  $350. 

14-18.  Crime  Scene  Technician  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
St.  Augustine.  Fla.  Fee:  $350. 

14-18.  investigative  & Forensic  Hypnosis. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  Stale 
University.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville.  Tex. 
Fec:  $495 

14-25.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accideot(Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee- 
$475. 

14- 25.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $495. 

15- 16.  Defense  Against  Electronic 
Eavesdropping.  Presented  by  Ross 
Engineering  Inc.  To  be  held  in  New  York 
Fee;  $525  (by  government  voucher);  $500 
(at  door);  $450  lin  advance). 

15- 17.  Administering  a Small  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agency.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Las  Vegas. 

16- 18.  Bicycle  Law  Enforcement.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management.  Fee;  $295. 

17- 19-  Street  Survival  II.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Nashville.  Fee: 
$110  (all  three  daysl:  $75  (first  two  days  on- 
ly): $50  (third  day  only). 

21-22.  Innovative  Approaches  to  Law  En- 
forcement Public  Information.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police-  To  be  held  in  Denver 

21-23.  The  Public  Safety  Concept  for  Ad- 
ministrators. Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  ofChiefsof  Police  Tobe 
held  in  Denver. 

21-23.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
A Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
A Associates.  To  be  held  in  Washington. 
D C.  Fee:  $450 

21-23-  Investigation  of  Computer  Fraud 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  To  be  held  in  Chicago 
21-25.  Sex  Crime  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management.  Fee:  $375. 

21-25.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.  To  be 
held  in  Atlanta  Fee;  $445. 

21-25.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Training  1 1. 
Presented  by  the  Pan  Am  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  To  be  held  in  Gainesville. 
Ga.  Fee:  $425 

21-25.  Field  Training  Officers'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management,  To  be  held  in 
Richmond.  Ky  Fee:  $350. 

21-25.  Police  Composite  Artists  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  Colorado  Stale 
University  To  be  held  in  Fort  Collins.  Colo 

21-Oct.  2.  Technical  Accident  Invesligs 
lion,  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
Fee;  $550. 

21-Oct.  2.  Strategic  Response  Team  Opera- 


tions. Presented  by  ExecuUch  Corp.  To  be 
held  in  Mentor.  Ohio.  Fee:  $850. 

22-23.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobelz  A 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas. 

Fee:  $350 

22-24.  Street  Survival  II.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix  Fee; 
$110  (all  three  days);  $75  (first  two  days  on- 
ly); $50  (third  day  only). 

22- 25.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management  To  be  held  m Jacksonville, 

Fla  Fee:  $350. 

23- 25.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Manage- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Pan  Am  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  Fee.  $195. 

24- 25  Physical  Security.  Presented  by 
Ricitard  W.  Kobelz  A Associates  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  Las  Vegas.  Fee;  $350. 

28-30.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
A Associates.  To  be  held  in  Houst  m.  Fee; 
$450. 

28-30.  Police  Records  Management. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  To  he  held  in  Chicago. 

28-Oct.  2.  DWi  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  the  institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Fee;  $350. 

28-Oct.  2.  The  Planning  Process;  Program 
Design  A Development.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $400. 

28-Oct.  2.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for 
Police  Applications.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  A Manage- 
ment. Fee;  $475 

28-Oct.  2.  Financial  Manipulation  Analysis. 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.  To  be 
held  in  Golden.  Colo.  Fee;  $445 
28-Oct.  2.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Fee;  $375 

Book  profiles 
Berg  murder  & 
The  Order 

Continued  from  Page  13 
Berg.  (Judith  Berg,  his  former 
wife,  seems  to  agree  with  this 
assessment  in  comments  she 
made  in  a recent  interview  about 
Aian  and  the  book.)  Singular  has 
woven  the  details  of  Berg's  life 
and  the  development  of  the  Order 
together  in  smooth  fashion. 

Radical  groups,  whether  on  the 
right  or  the  left  of  the  political 
spectrum,  are  difficult  to  deal 
with  from  an  enforcement  stand- 
point. Some  of  the  groups  are  very 
mobile,  crossing  jurisdictional 
lines  and  moving  quickly  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.  It  is  their  mobility  and. 
for  some,  their  national  scope 
which  creates  many  of  the  in- 
vestigative problems  that  local 
law  enforcement  has  in  in- 
vestigating such  groups.  Local 
police  agencies  are  designed  and 
equipped  to  provided  local  law  en- 
forcement services,  and  groups 
like  the  Order  strain  our 
resources.  (This  is  not  something 
unknown  to  the  readers  of  Law 
Enforcement  News,  but  it  is 
pointed  out  again  by  this  book.) 

■Talked  to  Death  " is  an  in- 
teresting book  that  is  well  worth 
reading.  If  you  are  a law  enforce 
ment  administrator,  it  might  pro- 
vide you  with  some  insight  into 
what  occurs  in  a community  and 
within  the  media  and  a law  en- 
forcement agency  when  a major 
case  of  national  interest  occurs.  If 
for  nothing  else,  the  book  is 
worthwhile  and  interesting 
reading. 


For  further  information. . . 


Anacapa  Sciencea  Inc..  901  Olive 
Street,  P 0.  Drawer  Q,  Santa  Barbara, 
CA  93102-0519.  (805)  966-6157. 

Broward  County  Organized  Crime  Cen- 
tre. P 0 Box  2505,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33303.  (3051  564-0833. 

Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite 
1607.  Northbrook.  IL  60062. 
1-800-323-0037. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 
Cleveland.  OH  44106-  (216)  368-3308. 

Colorado  Stale  University.  Office  of 
Conference  Services.  Fort  Collins,  CO 
80522,  (303)  491-6222. 

Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Low 
Enforcement  Agencies,  4242B  Chain 
Bridge  Road,  Fairfax,  VA  22030.  (703) 
352-4225. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019.  (2121 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity. Box  2296.  Huntsville.  TX  77341. 
Criminal  Justice  Consulting  Services. 
7938  Southeast  Highway  40. 
Tecumseh,  KS  66542.  (913)  379-5130. 

Criminal  Juatice  A Public  Safety  Train- 
ing Center.  3055  Brighton-Henrietta 
Town  Line  Road.  Rochester.  NY 
14623-2790.  (716)  427-7710. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  end  Educa- 
tion Center.  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
2025  Arlington  Avenue,  Toledo.  OH 
43609,  (419)  382-5665. 

Eastern  Kentucky  University.  College 
of  Law  Enforcement.  Stratton  467. 
Richmond.  KY  40475.  (6061  622-1978- 
Executech  Corporation.  Advanced 
Training  Programs  Division.  7610 


Tyler  Blvd..  Mentor.  OH  44060-5404. 
(216)  942-7350. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training  In- 
stitute. Florida  Attorney  General's  Of- 
fice. The  Capitol.  Tallahassee.  FL 
32399-1050.  (904)487-3712, 

Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment. Organized  Crime  Institute.  P.O. 
Box  1489.  Tallahassee.  FL  32302.  (904) 
488-1340 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College.  P 0 Box 
13489.  St.  Petersburg.  FL  33733 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management,  Universil\  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.. 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  13  Firslfield  Road. 
Gaithersburg.  MD  20878.  (3011 
948-0922;  (800)  638-4085 

Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy. 
Stockdale  Safety  Building,  Kent.  OH 
44242,  (216)  672-3070 
Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien.  CT 
06820.  (2031  655-2906. 

National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators. 20  East  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago.  IL  60604.  (312)  939-6050. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  lx)uisville,  KY 
40292. 

National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph 
Science.  200  West  57th  Street.  Suite 
1400.  New  York.  NY  10019.  (212) 
755-5241 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College. 


Drawer  E.  Babson  Park.  MA  02157. 

Pan  Am  Institute  of  Public  Service.  601 
Broad  Street.  S.E.,  Gainesville.  GA 
30501.  1-800-235-4723  (out  of  sUle); 
1-800-633-6681  (in  Georgia). 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX).  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  S159  Human 
Development  Building.  University 
Park.  PA  16802.  (814)  863-0262. 

Police  Foundation.  Police  Liability 
Assistance  Network.  Attn:  Sheila 
Bodner.  lOOl  22nd  Street  N W.. 
Washington.  D C.  20037.  (202) 
833-1460 

John  E.  Reid  A Associates.  250  South 
Wacker  Drive.  Suite  1100.  Chicago.  IL 
60606. 1312)  876-1600. 

Richard  W.  Kobelz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center, 
Arcadia  Manor.  Route  Two,  Box  100, 
BerryviUe,  VA  22611.  (703)  955-1128 
(24-hour  desk) 

Ross  Engineering  Inc..  7906  Hope 
Valley  Court.  Adamstown.  MD  21710. 
1301)831-8400 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn;  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck.  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6561. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P-O-  Box  707.  Richardson.  TX 
75080.  (214)  690-2370- 
Traffic  Institute.  556  Clark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1409.  Evanston,  IL 60204 

University  of  Colorado  at  Denver.  Law 
Enforcement  Executive  Program. 
Attn.:  George  Hagevik.  Program  Direc- 
tor. 1100  14lh  Street.  Campus  Box  133. 
Denver  CO  80202  (303)556-4840 

University  of  Miami.  School  nf  Con- 
tinuing Studies.  P O.  Box  248005,  Coral 
Gables.  FL  33124.  (805)  284-4000. 
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